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Tuere’s no salute of guns when the Sea- 
bees go in for a landing. No show of 
gold braid. Just a barge-load of men in 
dungarees, with their tools and supplies. 
“Can do” is their motto. 

One of the most important pieces of 
equipment that goes ashore with the Sea- 
bees is a “Caterpillar” Diesel Electric 
Set. It’s their kind. Tough. Versatile. 
Dependable. Without fuss or tempera- 
ment, it stays on the job, giving them 
the power they need for the saws and 
winches, the lights and radio. 

“Caterpillar” Diesels have been in 
some strange places in this war. When 
regular Diesel fuel was lacking, they 
have run on anything handy—crude oil, 
coconut oil or aviation gasoline. 

Rugged and compact, these power- 
plants-of-all-work can be flown in by 


REO. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


~ CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


WORK—FIGHT—BUY JU. S&S. 


plane, and set down in a jungle where 
they go to work in a matter of minutes. 
And they’ve run night and day for thou- 
sands of hours with little attention and 
no repairs. Because “Caterpillar” Diesel 
units power so many kinds of equip- 
ment, from tractors and rock crushers 
to pumps and compressors, they can 
be serviced in remote outposts with a 
minimum of interchangeable parts. 
Today the armed forces have first 
call on “Caterpillar” production. When 
victory is won, “Caterpillar” Diesel 
power will be ready to serve a vast 
range of potential peacetime uses. And 
the “Caterpillar” dealer organization, 
now making a vital contribution to the 
war effort in the maintenance of older 
machines, will again be able to supply 
sturdy new “Caterpillar” Diesels. 
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Whether for beaming a headline across 
the world or bringing it into your 
home, Federal is a leading manufac- 
turer of radio transmitting and receiv- 
ing tubes, including the giant tubes used 
by Mackay Radio in its world-wide 
Communications Service 


Ts 


In your morning paper 
It's only an arrow 
Creeping toward a dot on the map... 


But out there 

Where the angry earth 

Convulses under your feet 

From the thundering steamroller charge 
It’s hell on wheels 

As the tanks attack at dawn 


* * ae 
And close on their clawing heels 


Spattered with the same mud and lead 
As the mopping-up forces 


Comes the soldier with the typewriter . . . 


The war correspondent 


* * * 


When you read his eye-witness account 
Of how this town was taken 

Read between the lines 

And give a thought 

To the man under the helmet 





Whose only command is... 
Get the story! 


€ * * 
Helping him get the story through 
Relaying it from field radio 
To command outpost 
To towering Mackay Radio 
Trans-Atlantic radio telegraph station 
Is the voice and ear of electronics 
The vacuum tube... 
Giving wings to his words 
Just as it helps plane and tank 
“Work together better 
Because they can talk together” 


* * * 


Here at I. T. & T.’s manufacturing associate 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 
Where a great many of these tubes are made 
Our hats are off 

To the men who use them 

To speed victory ... 

Some day they'll help men 

Build a better world 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York 5, N.Y. 


Manufacturing Associate: 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 

















... the officers and men of the 


U. 5S. MARINE CORPS 


who opened the first American offensive 
of this war and whose exploits and 
darings are gloriously recorded in the 
rousing motion picture dramatization of 


RICHARD TREGASKIS’ sensational, best-selling 


“GUADALCANAL DIARY" 


Thrillingly re-enacted by PRESTON FOSTER 
LLOYD NOLAN + WILLIAM BENDIX + RICHARD 


CONTE - ANTHONY QUINN and THE U.S. MARINES 


Soon to be proudly released by 


20 CENTURY-FOX 


* 
























vy That's the way the Navy goes in to 
win and that's the way Atlas is win- 
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ATLAS IMPERIAL DIESEL ENGINE CO. 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA ; 


MORTHWESTERWN DIVISION 69 COLUMBIA STREET, SEATTLE, WASH CENTRAL DIVISION 228 NORTH LA SALLE ST, CHICAGO, ILt 
EASTERN DIVISION 15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK PY SCUTHWESTERN DIVISION 572@ NAVIGATION BLVD | HOUSTON, TEX 
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Send Coupon for Your Copy of 
This Interesting Handbook of 
the HER Submachine Gun... amineton & Ricnardson 


The Manual of the Harrington & Richardson Reising Submachine Gun — a com- 
pact 48-pages of facts, photographs, drawings, and data — is now available free to 
service men and other legitimate inquirers who are interested in firearms. 






This H&R Reising Gun — Harrington & Richardson’s principal product for the 
duration — is one that’s being used with such telling effect by the U. S. Marines. 
The Manual illustrates and describes in full detail its parts, functioning, disassembly 
and assembly, care and cleaning, uses and advantages . . . all red meat for gun- 
hungry readers. And by inference, this story of the superior H&R Reising Gun gives 
the reader a clue on what shooters may expect of H&R’s new post-war line of sport- 
ing arms. 


WRITE TODAY for your free copy. Use the coupon if you wish. 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Company, Worcester 2, Mass. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 


meee eee ee ee ae 





HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY Name 
Dept. MCG-9, Worcester 2, Mass. 


I’d like to have a free copy of the H&R Reising Gun Manual. Address_______----------------------------------------------- 
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Packed with supplies within and without, two 

LSTs (landing ship-tanks) approach Rendova 

Island, American base set up in the central Solo- 

mons within artillery range of Munda Point. 

Marines nicknamed the LSTs “Green Dragons” 
because of their special coloring. 


Major R. C. Hiatt, USMC, covered with mud, 

reports to Lt. Col. Edward Forney (with pipe), 

an artillery observer for the invading Marines. 

The report took place on board one of the 

“Green Dragon” ships which brought up the 
big Marine guns. 


The Occupation of 


KENDOVA 


Officer and gun crew of this 50 calibre AA Gun shared 

with another crew in shooting down the first Jap plane 

to attack the American invasion force which struck at 

Rendova Island on June 30th. This picture was taken 

only a few minutes before the air raid alarm sounded. 

The platoon leader, at left, is First Lieutenant William 
A. Buckingham, USMCR. 





Seen here is a temporary first aid station on the island of 
Rendova, where the Marines who were wounded in the 
heavy fighting when they invaded the tiny Pacific Island, 
received treatment. 
—> 
Over wire landing mats rolls one of the big guns set up 
on Rendova Island in the central Solomons to lob shells ‘ 









at Munda Point. Occupation of this base was one of the cecilia, oom i dt 
factors in the subsequent fall of Munda. Men in the ee ape . 
foreground are standing on the ramp of a landing craft = ag 





from which the big guns came. 
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_ The Capture of Enogai 


Base for the northern prong of the pincers movement that finally resulted in 





‘x2 capture of Munda, Enogai Inlet was one of the first of the Japanese jungle 
strsngholds in New Georgia to be taken, in an attack by Marine raiders assisted 
by an Army unit. The joint forces were commanded by Colonel Harry B. Liver- 
sedge, USMC, with Lieutenant Colonel Samuel Griffith, USMC, in com- 
mand of the raiders. The story of this action, marked by deprivations and bitter 
fighting, is told in the following eye-witness accounts by two combat correspond- 
ents, Technical Sergeants Frank |. McDevitt and Murrey Marder. 


the 167th anniversary of our country’s birth—when 

preparations were launched for the assault which led 
to the capture of Enogai six days later by U. S. Marine 
Raiders and an Army unit. 

Shortly before dawn July 5th (July 4th back across the 
international date line), a U. S. Navy task force steamed 
out of the inky darkness of Rice Anchorage and battered 
Japanese fortifications on New Georgia Island and nearby 
points to open the way for the landing of troops by a swift- 
moving destroyer group. Flares sent up by the enemy 
revealed the presence of our convoy and we were shelled 
constantly as we disembarked, but none of the shots reached 
their mark. 

Raiders and soldiers went over the sides of the vessels by 
way of cargo nets, and barges sped us to our landing point 
while shells dropped all about. We were to attack our 
objectives by a land movement from the rear, rather than 
a direct assault from the sea. After landing, we bivouacked 
until daylight. During the night we were drenched by a 
terrific downpour. Sleep was out of the question. Ponchos 
were used chiefly to protect our weapons, packs and other 
gear, rather than for our personal comfort. 

The march began at daybreak. Despite the dense vege- 
tation, rain descended in torrents, and soon the jungle floor 
was a sea of mud. Our march began in the rain and it 
ended in the rain. All day Monday and Tuesday we sloshed 
through muck and mire that was knee deep. We were 
covered from head to foot with mud. Huge fallen trees, 
slippery with their coats of slimy moss, and the myriad 
roots of giant banyans, which snaked across our path, helped 
slow our progress. 

The farther we marched the worse the terrain became. 
Sharp coral-like rocks, thick, overhanging vines and cree 
ers, and prickly plants that pierced our jungle suits, added 
their hazards. Overhanging branches knocked off our 
helmets, and sometimes the rifles we carried over our 
shoulders. 

We carried three days’ rations, the estimate the march 
would require. Rain and the jungle conspired to make this 
a bad guess. By the time our rations were gone, most of 
our cumbersome gear was gone, too, a trail of sodden 
blankets, shelter halves, mess gear and field packs littering 
the jungle. : 

The element of surprise was figured to be one of our 
most important weapons. By the morning of July 6th it 


lk was Independence Day back in the United States— 





appeared that it might hold. Like a deadly snake the 
slithering line of camouflaged men had reached and crossed 
the Giza-Giza River. There was no opposition, except the 
jungle—not even a Japanese patrol. 

Hour after hour, throughout the day, the line wound 
to the southwest. By nightfall the pace began to tell, even 
on the youngsters. When the order to halt came, they 
swallowed their emergency rations and fell exhausted to 
sleep on the wet earth. 

Here are a few notes made on July 7th, the third day on 
the trail: 

“We stumble through swamps all day. The communica- 
tions men, with their heavy radio and telephone gear, are 
slowed to a crawl. It is raining again. We haven’t washed 
or removed our clothes since we started. We just plod along 
quietly, dragging one foot after the other, covered with 
mud and soaked in sweat. 

“We have made our first kill. Advance units of the 
Raiders brushed a Jap patrol at Maranusa this morning. 
Two of the enemy are dead. We prod ourselves to renewed 
alertness, and by midafternoon the machine guns and 
carbines chatter again. 

“This time it is a fairly sizeable force—some 150 Jap 
troopers and naval landing force men. They defend a 
jungle outpost called Triri. The Raiders sweep down on 
it like hounds after rabbits. By nightfall some 75 Jap bodies 
are scattered around the little coral ridge which marks 
Triri. 

“Now, some of our buddies are dead, too, although but a 
handful compared to the Jap toll. We bring them in to the 
shattered Japanese command post. Sticks are cut for 
crosses and the bark shaved off so that they will stand out 
above the graves against the dark jungle. To the crosses are 
affixed the identification tags of the dead. 

“The wounded are brought down into the little valley 
too, carried in improvised stretchers made of ponchos and 
branches. Mostly their wounds are superficial—wounds of 
the arms and legs, and the wounded who are conscious 
watch quietly as Navy hospital corpsmen attend them. But 
occasionally there is a feeble cry, ‘Pain! Morphine! Mor- 
phine!’ ” 

A series of engagements took place Wednesday night and 
through Thursday, when we were able to secure two other 
outpost villages—Maranusa and Baekineru. Early Friday 
Baevuruno was seized and then the furious struggle for 


Enogai began. By the morning of July 8th the problem of 
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food became serious. Our command post moved up from 
Maranusa to Triri. Almost all rations were gone and the 
men were foraging for Japanese rice and canned fish. 
Worms got to the rice first. 


O eat meant to fight first. By afternoon the Raiders were 
on the move again endeavoring to find a passable trail 
to Enogai. All trails seemed to lead into impassable swamps. 
By late afternoon, the Japs, who had wilted at the first 
attack, were back again. Rifle fire swept the command post. 
The Japanese then attempted to counterattack the Raiders 
established on a small ridge overlooking Triri. Army units 
held the left flank. Up on the slope Marines and the Army 
units withstood the assault. Night falls quickly in the 
jungle and with it the firing ceased. Down in the valley 
Navy hospital corpsmen and Army medical men worked 
feverishly, treating the wounded, who were spread out on 
the floor of a thatched shack. 

That night we held our breath. The hollow was a poor 
defensive position. But the night passed quietly and by 
daybreak July 9th, Lieutenant Colonel Griffith’s scouts had 
cut a path through the bush. The unit edged its way out 
toward Enogai. The command post was moved to higher 
ground at Triri better suited for defense. Natives built 
lean-tos of branches and leaves on a rocky ledge. The 
wounded were hauled up in litters. 

Rations were exhausted. Attempts were made to contact 
our air forces for parachute drops of rations and ammuni- 
tion, but the heavy jungle growth made communications 
difficult. The rice that was left was reserved for the 
wounded. 

At noon came the word from Lieutenant Colonel Grif- 
fith: “We are 600 yards from Enogai. Our advance is con- 
tinuing.” Faces brightened—especially the wounded, and 
hopes were further raised later in the afternoon when our 
planes finally located us to drop parachutes with sorely 
needed ammunition and rations. The first parachute 
dropped brought a great wail. It contained a sack of 
mortar shells and drew cries of, “Great Scott! We are 
starving to death and they send us mortar shells!” The 
ammunition, however, was soon followed by cases of “K” 
ration and chocolate bars. 

By late afternoon there was more good news. Lieutenant 
Colonel Griffith’s men had reached the heights surround- 


September 


ing Enogai, knocked out a lone outpost, ringed the area 
with machine guns, automatic rifles, rifle men and mortar 
crews, and the siege of Enogai was underway. 

Headquarters moved up in the dark of July 9th with 
Jolonel Liversedge. The Raiders entrenched quietly and 
awaited an expected mad “Banzai” charge. The night 
passed quietly. 

With dawn of July 10th the Marines opened up on 
Enogai with a murderous barrage of mortar fire. Shells 
were lobbed into the Japanese camp, creating panic. Japa- 
nese soldiers raced about their camp area as if terror- 
stricken. Now and then a grenade sailed up at the at- 
tackers on the ridge, but the Japs offered little organized 
resistance. 

The scenes that followed are difficult to describe . Raid- 
ers rushed headlong down the slopes and charged the 
Jap positions. A sand-bagged machine gun, set up as a 
road block, was swiftly wiped out. The enemy fled in mad 
confusion down a coral road to the beach. Those not hit 
plunged into the water, attempting to swim to a small 
mangrove island offshore. Raider machine guns, set on the 
ridge, mowed them down as they floundered in the water. 
As a Marine machine gunner put it: “It was like shooting 
ducks!” 

Colonel Liversedge, Lieutenant Colonel Grifhth, and 
Captain Clay Boyd narrowly escaped death in the assault. 
The trio walked into the line of fire of a hidden Japanese 
machine gun nest, protected by snipers. With bullets 
screeching over his head, Colonel Liversedge stood quietly 
surveying the scene until Lieutenant Colonel Griffith 
shouted: 

“Down, Harry! Get down!” 

All three officers escaped injury, but Second Lieutenant 
Philip A. Oldham, a veteran of Guadalcanal, who was 
recently commissioned, was killed as he blasted the nest in 
the lead of a grenade-throwing squad. 

It is estimated that 350 Japs were killed in the campaign, 
including those of Maranusa and Triri. 

There is another group of shaved-stick crosses on the 
ridge overlooking Enogai, larger than the small group of 
graves at Triri, but Marine dead are comparatively few. 

That night hungry Marines dined on Japanese canned 
fish, rice, and saki and sacked Japanese clothing stores to 
replace their own mud-caked uniforms. 





Marines Express Preferences for Christmas Gifts 


Wie. WATCHES, or watches of any type, are the Christmas gift most 
desired by Marines overseas in the Pacific, a survey conducted by the U. S. 
Marine Corps shows. The survey was made by Commanding Generals of forces 
in the Pacific at the suggestion of the Commandant, Lieutenant General Thomas 
Holcomb. Its purpose was to learn the men’s preferences for presents being mailed 
by relatives and friends. 

Articles preferred, in order of priority, were: watches, pen and pencil sets, toilet 
kits or sets, hunting knives, pocket-size books, candy or cakes in metal containers, 
radios, billfolds, wallets, cigarette lighters, stationery, sun glasses, house and bath 
slippers, photographs, identification bracelets, rings. Also pipes, sewing kits, 
playing cards—acey ducey, cribbage, money belts, cigarettes, cigars, pipe tobacco 
in large containers, and handkerchiefs. 

The Navy Department, in coéperation with the Post Office Department, has 
designated September 15 to November 1 as the period for mailing gifts to Naval 
and Marine personnel overseas. Parcels must not exceed five pounds in weight. 
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Beaches ‘of Camp Joseph H. Pendleton provide for excellent landing and combat swimming operations. Here Marine Gunner 
Melvin K. Archer (standing and pointing) is lecturing Raiders on how to swim through a rough surf. 


AMP JOSEPII H. PENDLETON, in southern 
California, celebrates its first anniversary this month. 
It is one of the newest Marine Corps bases in the 
country, as well as the largest; yet it has an old and dis- 
tinguished history enshrined in the well-preserved adobes 
that make up its present-day reception center. Camp Pendle- 
ton started its career only a year ago, but with a precious 
heritage and the highest official blessing—the blessing of 
the President of the United States. The inspiring back- 
ground is giving countless thousands of young Americans, 
who choose to serve their country in the ranks of the Marine 
Corps, a wealth of memories that will long endure. 

Way back in 1769 on a delightful July day, a party of 
Spaniards, bound from San Diego to Monterey in Cali- 
fornia, paused to refresh themselves and their animals. The 
undulating scenery, the lazy flow of the nearby river, the 
merry singing of meadow larks cheered them. One of the 
Spaniards, in a burst of enthusiasm, exclaimed: “This is 
the day of Santa Margarita!” Sure enough, it was July 20th. 
“Let’s christen this place after our holy virgin and martyr!” 
All agreed. Such is the manner in which the celebrated and 
historic Portola Expedition left a famous name. 

A half century later, two spectacular brothers, Pio and 


Andres Pico, became enamored of the country over which 
these Spaniards had blazed a legendary trail. The brothers 
engaged furiously, somewhat ruthlessly, in the business of 
collecting Mexican land grants. ‘They secured Santa Mar- 
garita, San Onofre, and Las Flores. Once in possession of 
these vast acres, the brothers considered an appropriate 
name. “Andres,” Pio remarked one day, speaking in soft, 
musical Spanish, “this great land of ours shall be known 
everywhere as Rancho Santa Margarita y Las Flores!” And 
his prophecy came to pass. This Ranch of Saint Margaret 
and the Flowers became far-famed. 

Two groups of well-weathered adobe structures, twelve 
miles apart, mark the site of the famous rancho. In these 
adobes early owners of the rancho lived according to the 
buoyant traditions of their day, the era of dons. Pio and 
Andres Pico were the first owners of this Mexican Jand 
grant. Pio was the last Mexican governor of California, and 
his brother signed the treaty with the Americans at Ca- 
huenga, now a part of Hollywood, by which California be- 
came part of the United States. 

When master of Santa Margarita, Pio played the host in 
eloquent fashion. Often to guests he would hand a $50 gold 
coin. “For luck,” he smiled. Or, when guests gambled too 
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brashly, Pio slipped quietly into their rooms and left a plate 
containing from $100 to $200 so they could help themselves 
and not be humiliated by having to ask for funds! 

During Mexican rule in California, insurrections against 
the government were frequent. One revolt was organized 
by the Carrillos, ancestors of Leo Carrillo, famous stage and 
screen star, against the government of Juan Batista Alva- 
rado. Don Carlos Carrillo had been named governor, but 
Alvarado refused to relinquish his office. Their armed 
forces met at Mission Las Flores in a one-shot bloodless, 
talkative battle, with Carrillo being out-talked. The only 
casualty of the battle was a donkey! 

Soldiers and marines, too, figured in the history of this 
area. The Battle of San Pasqual, the bloodiest ever fought 
in California, occurred near the rancho between forces led 
by Captain Andres Pico, who lived at Santa Margarita, and 
American forces commanded by General S. W. Kearney. 
Prior to the battle, which occurred on December 6, 1846, 
Californians were preparing to march upon San Diego and 
retake it from the Americans, but halted for a moment upon 
receiving this information: “Captain Gillespie (a Marine) 
and about 40 men have left San Diego secretly for the 
mountains.” Hearing this, Leonardo Cota and José Alipaz, 
then in command of the advance forces of Californians, put 
their heads together to plan to intercept Gillespie. They sat 
beneath a large sycamore tree for their conference, planning 
for the battle to occur at San Pasqual. This tree, now appro- 
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priately marked, is within easy walking distance of the 
Santa Margarita residencia. Again, on January 3, 1847, the 
U.S. Marines, marching north from San Diego to engage in 
the last battle needed to win California from the Mexicans, 
encamped near Las Flores. 

After the Mexican War, Andres Pico became a loyal 
American citizen. He served as a presidential elector in 
1852, and as a state senator in 1861. But the lavish era of 
prosperity did not survive for the Picos. On May 10, 1862, 
Pio bought Andres’ half interest in the rancho; two years 
later Pio had to sell. The entire property went to his 
brother-in-law, Don Juan Forster, for $14,000. Forster also 
got 1,500 cattle, 140 horses, and all of Pico’s debts in the 
deal. Forster continued the spirit of the dons’ hospitality. 
When travelers failed to reach San Diego from the north at 
the appointed time, their delay was generally due to difh- 
culty encountered in breaking away from Forster's hospi 
tality. 

Though Forster prospered, various schemes drained his 
purse. Forster died early in 1882 with large debts against 
the place. Later in the year, Richard O'Neill, proprietor of a 
prosperous San Francisco butcher shop and large land 
owner, paid $250,000 for the old land grant. Almost im- 
mediately, O'Neill conveyed the property to his friend, 
James C. Flood, the bonanza king and, in later years, got a 
half interest in the ranch. The hed: of O'Neill and Flood 


sold the rancho, consisting of three mountain ranges, five 





This airview shows the historic Santa Margarita adobes—the ranch house, built in 1828, in the foreground; the winery, built in 
1810, on the right; and the bunk house just beyond the ranch house—at Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, Oceanside, California. 
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FROM SIESTA TO BAYONET 1] 


ceiiiithdéicn.. cece aN 
Norman T. Van Pelt photo 


Typical barracks structures are shown here at Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, huge Marine Corps base at Oceanside, Calif. 


lakes, three rivers, 425 miles of fence, 260 miles of roads, 
granite and flagstone quarries galore, and 35 windmills, to 
the government. 


N March 10, 1942, the Navy Department announced 
6) that the largest Marine Corps base in the country was 
to be established on the approximately 132,000 acres of the 
historic rancho. Construction plans were rushed. Hunt, 
Chambers and Ellingwood, and Claud Beetman were 
named the architects. Actual construction, under the 
guidance of the U. S. Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
was started on March 23rd, with the general contract 
awarded to Haddock Engineers, Limited. The original con- 
tract provided for the construction of training facilities at an 
estimated cost of $14,460,000, and included barracks, mess- 
halls, store-houses, utilities, and facilities for amphibious 
forces. Subsequent changes increased the estimated cost of 
the contract to approximately $34,000,000. 

The camp site, rich in history as a rancho, required a tra- 
ditional name which Major General C. F. B. Price, USMC, 
provided. “The new base,” he declared, “should honor a 
gallant Marine—Major General Joseph H. Pendleton!” 
Everyone agreed, for the General was the pioneer of the 
Marine Corps in Southern California. The Secretary of 
the Navy concurred and, on March 23, 1942, announced 
the camp would be named in honor of General Pendleton, 
affectionately known among officers and enlisted personnel 
as “Uncle Joe.” 

On August 14th, Major General Joseph C. Fegan, 
former aide to President Franklin D. Roosevelt, was named 
Camp Commander. At that time he was temporarily com- 
manding the Second Marine Division, and immediately 
moved to Camp Pendleton. 

By September, Camp Pendleton was ready to receive 
some troops. The Ninth Marines left Camp Elliott under 
full marching order for Pendleton, its arrival marking the 
formal occupation of the new base. The regiment, com- 
manded by Colonel Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., heard Gen- 
eral Fegan express this sentiment: 

“Set the example for others who will follow—that is your 
challenge!” 

Shortly afterward, Camp Pendleton was dedicated by 
President Roosevelt. General Pendleton’s widow—“Aunt 
Mary” to everyone—attended the ceremonies on September 
25, 1942. She stood beside the President and raised the 


national colors for the first time over the camp. When she 


expressed her happiness over the honor done her late hus- 
band, the President took her hands in his and said: 

“It is a tribute to Uncle Joe—and well deserved!” 

Inspired to secure for posterity the historic aspects of this 
early California scene, the Marines have preserved its his- 
toric adobe structures—the Santa Margarita residencia, the 
adjacent winery, and the bunkhouse, making them into a 
museum and reception center for visitors. 

The twenty-four room Santa Margarita adobe is a hospice 
for distinguished official guests. Standing on a rocky knoll, 
it possesses a commanding view of the great and picturesque 
valley of Santa Margarita. In the peaceful interior court- 
yard or patio is a large iron kettle, brought around the Horn 





Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox chats with Major General 
J. C. Fegan on a recent inspection visit to Camp Pendleton. 
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by a sailing ship for use in tallow production. Hanging in 
the west gate of the residencia entrance is the bell from the 
old Mission Las Flores, now a pile of ruins in the tank- 
training region. This bell, cast in 1828, was returned to the 
camp by the Santa Fe Railway, its possessor since 1887. 
The cedar beams in the residencia ceilings were brough by 
Indians from Mount Palomar. The lodrillas, or roof tiles, 
have become moss-green with age, covering the dwelling 
with rainbow-like hues. The exact age of the residencia is 
unknown. It was first mentioned in a report by Father 
Antonio Peyri in 1827, so it may be presumed that ground 
for the adobes was broken much earlier. At any rate, the 
original portion was completed in 1828. 

The winery, the oldest structure in the reception center, 
was reported by padres to have been in existence in 1810, 
when it was referred to as “the great vineyard of Santa 
Margarita Valley.” This high-ceilinged structure is being 
converted into a non-sectarian all-purpose chapel as the 
result of codperation by 20th Century-Fox Studio, which 
shot most of the film Guadalcanal Diary at Pendleton. As a 
chapel, the structure will be an additional echo of the re- 
ligious and historical past of the California adobe period. 

The old bunkhouse, once home for many vaqueros, is a 
tile-roofed structure housing the reception center office and 
a recreation room. 


September 


Twelve miles over the sweeping hills to the westward is 
the Las Flores adobe, built in 1867. It stands about 500 
yards from the Las Flores mission ruins. One of the rooms 
of this substantial two-story ranch house was the telegraph 
office for the first railroad built along the coast. 

Upon these historic lands there have now been con- 
structed 365 buildings—barracks, company mess-halls, post 
exchanges, theaters, an airfield, a protected boat basin, and 
a 1200-bed hospital. Also there have been established 
camp sites for field training, ranges for all types and sizes of 
weapons, and a tank-training area. Upon the 132,000 
luxuriant acres of Pendleton are being trained thousands of 
Marines. 

Thus the traditions of the Rancho Santa Margarita, 


; though changed beyond the wildest dreams of its founders, 


will continue to play a vital part in the history of the 
nation. On land that was trod by Spanish caballeros and 
mission priests; by Kit Carson, the famous Indian Scout, 
and James C. Fremont, the trail-blazer; by General S. W. 
Kearney and the nineteenth century Army and Marine 
heroes; and by the prospectors and bonanza kings of bygone 
years—on this historic land thousands of Marines are being 
trained today, to go forth to many foreign lands and carry 
on the traditions of the Corps against America’s enemies. 
on land, at sea, and in the air. 
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How Long? 


(Editorial Note) 


HE fall of Mussolini and the rumors of disorder in Ger- 

many have caused many to jump to the conclusion that 
the war is nearly over. They compare the signs of disinte- 
gration in August, 1943, with those of August, 1918, and 
project their wishful thinking into the inference that No- 
vember, 1943 (or at worst a few months later) will see a 
collapse of our enemies like that of November, 1918. Such 
a line of reasoning overlooks many factors; and the danger 
of it is that it tends to cause a let-down in the battle of war 
production and in the morale of the public, thus actually 
threatening to prolong the war. 

On the other hand, Admiral Horne has recently declared, 
publicly, that the Navy is planning for a war that may 
continue into 1949, and Secretary Knox has warned that 
it is unwise to count on too short a war. 

While it is true that political factors sometimes change 
the picture rapidly and unpredictably, it is the military 
situation that must be primarily considered so far as plan- 
ning is concerned. Hanson W. Baldwin, able military critic 
of the New York Times, wrote on August 11: “There is 
nothing in the military situation today to justify the as- 
sumption that the war in Europe will come to an early end.” 
The fall of Mussolini has not terminated Italian resistance, 
and, indeed, the breathing spell that the Allies allowed for 
Badoglio to make up his mind may well have given the 
Germans an opportunity to strengthen greatly their defenses 
in north Italy. The bombing attacks on Germany have un- 
doubtedly done a great deal to “soften up” the German pub- 


lic, but there is, as yet, no indication that they have so com 
pletely disrupted German industry and transportation as to 
cause anything approaching economic collapse. The Rus: 
sian advance, though highly significant, has still not brought 
the Russian troops very close to the German border—and 
it is a long way to Berlin whether from Moscow, from 
London, or from Sicily. 

When we turn our eyes to the Pacific, we see an even 
more difficult situation. Although American and Australian 
forces have assumed the offensive in several areas, we are 
still only attacking the fringes of the greater Japanese em- 
pire. The capture of Munda was an important victory, but it 
brings us only a fractional step closer to Japan, and it is 
probably only by an overwhelming attack on Japan proper, 
not only by air but by ground occupation, that the Pacific 
war will ultimately be brought to a successful conclusion. 
This desired end is certainly a long way in the future and 
much hard fighting will be required before it is achieved. 

Actually, American troops, both in Europe and in the 
Pacific, have just begun to fight. We are, so to speak, in 
the first period of the game, and the fact that we have 
made one touchdown Cin Sicily) and a couple of first- 
downs Cin the Pacific) should not lead us to overconfidence. 
We would be far wiser to plan for a long war and perhaps 
be agreeably surprised by an early termination of it than to 
plan for a short one and find, to our dismay, that it con 
tinues long after the date that some of our strategists set 
for its conclusion. 
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The Seabees § 


By Commander Edward J. Spaulding, USN BS 


T’S an old tradition that the Marines are the first to land. 
But in this war there’s another outfit that’s never far 
behind. They’re the Seabees—the Navy's Construction 

Battalions. It’s their job to build the advance and mobile 
bases—the landing strips, the wharves, the housing facilities, 
the roads, and whatever else may be needed to provide a base 
from which to spring upon the enemy. 

Before Pearl Harbor, the Navy Seabees were building 
roads, skyscrapers, bridges, tunnels, railroads, and the thou- 
sands of other projects that make America great. ‘Today 
they are still building, but building the bases so necessary to 
the particular type of island warfare in which we are 
engaged. 

The name, “Seabee,” which corresponds phonetically to 
the pronunciation of C.B., the abbreviation for Construc- 
tion Battalion, associates them as being a part, and a vital 
part, of our Navy, as well as possessing the initiative, the 
ingenuity, and the industriousness of the bee. These are the 
men whose banners are now flying in every part of the 
globe, and who have already been imbibed with, and are 
carrying on the proud traditions of our Navy. 

Each Seabee Battalion is composed of one headquarters 
company and four construction companies. The head- 
quarters company is composed of 176 men, consisting of 
draftsmen, bakers, cooks, gunners, yeomen, storekeepers, 
barbers, mail clerks, etc. Each construction company has 
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224 men of various trades such as carpenters, sheet metal 
workers, electricians, motor mechanics, plumbers, etc.; this 
makes of it a well-rounded construction unit. The head- 
quarters company in each unit, when properly equipped, 
can operate in any section of the globe without help from 
other sources. The total complement of any one battalion 
consists of 1,079 men and 32 officers. In addition to 26 
Civil Engineer Corps officers, a battalion has two doctors, 
one dentist, two supply and disbursing officers, and one 
chaplain. The basic concept of each battalion assumes that 
its members are not only trained construction workers, but 
are also effective fighting men, ready and prepared to defend 
their base, and ready for offensive action should the need 
arise. 

Though only a year and half old, this fighting, building, 
determined outfit has already attained fame. They were in 
the thick of the North African movement which finally 
terminated in our great victory in Tunisia. They have taken 
over the public works maintenance and operation of our 
Navy’s bases in the United Kingdom. They are in Iceland 
to insure the more rapid completion of the Navy’s facili- 
ties in that country. They are in Sicily, Bermuda, ‘Trini- 
dad. They have taken over the advance base construction 
throughout Alaska and the Aleutians. Their work at 
Guadalcanal, where they constructed Henderson Airfield 
and performed other feats of engineering miracles, will long 





<—— 
Native palms form the founda- 
tion for a bridge across an inlet. 
Sheeps-foot rollers com- 
| pact the earth for a 
smooth, level runway. 





<_— 
Bridging a low spot on a 
newly completed jungle road. 


— 
Seabees charge down hill a 
Camp Endicott, R. I., where they 
are learning Commando tactic 





Steel wire mesh gives the necessary 
stability to a road across sand beaches. 


Assembling all-purpose steel pontoons. In mul- 
tiple units these pontoons are used for wharf 
foundations and landing barges. They are also 
used for storage of gasoline, oil, and other liquids. 
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Seabees climb down a cargo net at 
a base where trainees are going 
through a stiff Commando Course. 


Seabees walk over a swaying bridge of 
steel mesh, one of the obstacles on the stiff 
course in which the Seabees are trained. 


——— 

Like skilled trapeze stars, these Sea- 
bees make their way across a wire 
ladder stretched over swampland. 
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Appointments and Assignments of General Officers 


IEUTENANT GENERAL A. A. VANDEGRIFT 
has been promoted from major general and assigned 
to command of the First Marine Amphibious Corps 

in the Pacific. 

Major General Clayton B. Vogel is returning from the 
Pacific to assume command of the Marine Corps Base at 
Camp Lejeune, New River, N. C. 

Major General Ross E. Rowell and Brigadier General 
Francis P. Mulcahy are with Marine aviation units in the 
Pacific. 

Major General Harry Schmidt, formerly Assistant to the 
Commandant, has been appointed Commanding General 
of the Fourth Marine Division. He is succeeded as Assist- 
ant to the Commandant by Brigadier General Keller E. 
Rockey, formerly Director of the Division of Plans and 
Policies at Headquarters. 

Major General William H. Rupertus, given a recess ap 
pointment to that rank, succeeds General Vandegrift as 
Commanding General of the First Marine Division. 

Brigadier Generals De Witt Peck and Pedro A. del Valle 
have returned from the South Pacific. General Peck has 
been assigned to duty at Headquarters Marine Corps as 
Director, Plans & Policies Division; General del Valle as 
president of the equipment board at Quantico. The latter 
relieves Brigadier General Samuel M. Harrington, assigned 
to Camp Lejeune, New River, N. C., as president of the 
permanent General Court Martial. 





N 4 “ 7 ; THE COMMANDANT—The White House announced August 1ith that President 
Newly appointed brigadier generals include the follow- Roosevelt has continued on active duty Lieutenant General Thomas Holcomb, 

p above, as Commandant of the U. S. Marine Corps. This action was necessitated 
ing : by General Holcomb’s reaching the retirement age of 64. Waivers were made in 
his case “because of the excellence of General Holcomb’s command.” This life- 


Brigadier Generals Thomas E. Bourke and Leo JD. _ like painting of the general is by McClelland Barclay, Naval Reserve, who 
recently was lost with crew and passengers of a Flying Fortress that was 


Hermle, with ground forces in the South Pacific. attacked by a swarm of Jap Zeros. 

Brigadier General LeRoy P. Hunt, in command of Brigadier General Harold D. Campbell, with air forces 
Marine Corps forces in the 14th Naval District. in the South Pacific. 

Brigadier General Claude A. Larkin, at Marine Corps Brigadier General Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., with the 
Air Station, Cherry Point, N. C. First Marine Division in the South Pacific. 





be appreciated and remembered and will forever stand as a South Pacific mentioned these fine organizations (Seabees) 
glowing tribute to the initiative, ingenuity, and constructive and everyone was loud in his praise of accomplishments. It 
genius of the Seabees. They have constructed and continue appears that the units have served a splendid purpose and 
to construct advance base facilities throughout the vast that they have been carefully organized with highly-skilled 
South Pacific Area. The Seabees have demonstrated their personnel, that they have been intelligently equipped, that 
abilities on land and sea, in every corner of the world. they know their business, and that their ingenuity an 
Whenever and wherever the fighting and action has been speed of work have been, indeed, remarkable. The only 
the heaviest, where bases were needed and required, there complaint heard, if this could be considered a complaint, 
are found the Seabees. Their work has won the commenda- was ‘We need more of them.’ ” 
tion of high ranking officials in all branches of the service. A Seabee battalion is attached to each Marine division. 
From the Commandant of the Marine Corps comes the They are a thoroughly trained military unit, trained under 
following: Marine supervision and direction. ‘They can fight as well 
“As one of the Seabee battalions is to be attached to each as build, and have demonstrated their abilities in this 
of our divisions, I was naturally anxious to learn something direction on innumerable occasions. They wear the regula- 
of their performance of duty. Without exception in every _ tion Marine field uniforms with regular Navy sleeve ratings. 
place where one of the battalions is serving, all hands were _A special bronze cap device is used in place of the Marine 
loud in their praise. The remark most frequently made was_ device. It consists of a shield on which is embossed the 
that they were the hardest working and most efficient figure of a workman in field helmet with sledge hammer in 
outfit in their line of work that anyone had ever seen.” his hands and rifle slung over his shoulder. On the left is 
Brigadier General R. J. Mitchell, U. S. Marine Corps, the Navy Civil Engineer Corps insignia and on the right 
wrote to Admiral Ben Moreell, Chief of the Bureau of the Navy anchor. Below is the Latin inscription “Cow 
Yards and Docks: struimus Batuimus” (We Can Build—We Can Fight), 


“Without fail every military commander throughout the and the initials “USN.” 


By Colonel Harvey L. Miller, USMCR 
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MONG the inspiring and heroic stories that came out 
Ae Guadalcanal in the early fighting there was the 
one about the young New York amateur boxer who, 
scared stiff at being attacked by two Japs, sidestepped the 
lunge of the first one, countering with a right hand to the 
chin; then sidestepped the second Nip, nailing him with a 
left to the body. Both Japs were knocked out and promptly 
dispatched to permanent duty on the staff of the sun god. 

That was one of many incidents which prove that boxing 
is now an important part of national defense. “National 
defense” simply means “the ability to defeat an enemy in 
battle.” The only reason for teaching the individual rifle- 
man to shoot straight at 800 yards is so that the rifleman may 
kill the enemy at 800 yards before that enemy kills him. 

Came Guadalcanal. Suddenly the range was, in many 
cases, reduced to two or three feet. The man who did the 
right thing with his hands and feet walked away from there. 
The man who did not was buried there. In a flash hand to 
hand combat, as we knew it in the boxing ring, was thrown 
back to the days of the caestus and the Roman arenas. 

In jungle warfare the correctly executed sidestep and 
counterblow, whether or not the punching hand contains a 
knife or bayonet, saves your life and does away with the 
enemy. It makes little difference whether the sidestep is a 
result of instinct or of coaching by competent instructors. 

Boxing movements, with the hands, the feet, the entire 


* 


body, provide the sound basis for training in jiu-jitsu and 
judo. In this premise, however, a certain type and style of 
boxing must be taught. For years professional boxers have 
been roughly graded and classified in four classes: 1. Punch- 
ers; 2. Boxers; 3. Club fighters; 4. Counter punchers. The 
punchers are the fellows who, even when well behind on 
points, are liable at any time to flatten an opponent. The 
boxers are the fancy Dans who can step and cavort and 
pile up points, figuring on going the limit and winning the 
decision. Many of this type seldom score a knockdown 
because they are always on the go and not “set” to deliver 
a powerful punch. The club fighters are the rock ‘em and 
sock ‘em boys that bring the cheers from the crowd and also 
bring cauliflower ears and slap-happy down-and-outers. ‘The 
counter punchers are the fellows with their hands cocked, 
who seldom lead, who “louse a fight” unless matched with 
opponents who will tear in. However, most clean knock 
outs are scored by counter punches. 

The explanation for that is simple. Boxing always has 
been predicated upon weight equality. Hence, it is assumed 
that a boxer will use his weight. A boxer weighing 150 
pounds who can hit a correct stiff-elbowed hook or cross 
should be able to knock over a 150 pound dead weight. 
However, if his 150 pound opponent comes to him at full 
tilt, the impact of the counter punch is 300 pounds, and the 
fellow that gets hit by such a counter punch usually sits in 
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the resin. The ideal counter-puncher is the boxer who never 
blocks a blow except to punch with the free hand while 
blocking with the other; who never ducks or sidesteps a 
blow except to nail an opponent while the duck or sidestep 
is being executed. 

Delivering a correct counter blow or punching your 
weight correctly has nothing at all to do with physique and 
muscles, since the stiff-armed use of the weight of the body, 
hitting from the heels and hips, is the secret of correct 
punching. The short, stocky well-muscled fellow can hit 
no harder than the human string bean if both hit correctly, 
but, of course, the former can take a blow much better. 

In hand to hand fighting the “club fighting” style of 
boxing is no good. The fellow who rushes in pell mell, 
with both hands flailing away, figures to be knocked off. He 
rushes into weapons. He’s all target. 

The ideal style of boxing to teach as a basis for hand to 
hand tactics is “on balance counter punching.” ‘The enemy 
charges. The counter-puncher makes him miss and nails 
him as he misses. 

Teaching judo and jiu jitsu to the members of the armed 
forces presents a postwar problem for boxing commissions. 
The boys will have been taught a game in which the rule 
books have been thrown out of the window. Yet if I were 
a boxing promoter these days I would endeavor to feature, 
on each card, a demonstration of combat hand to hand 
fighting in order to teach the public the life and death im- 


portance of correct boxing moves. 


ERVICE OFFICIALS should not concentrate on de- 
veloping individual boxing stars. Producing outstand- 
ing athletes, each with his following of satellites, has never 
done the service at large much good. The objective these 





September 


days should be to teach the maximum number of men the 
maximum about handling their fists. 

As in rifle shooting, interest can best be inspired and 
maintained by competition. To eliminate the fallacy of 
producing a few “champions” who can fight and a large 
gallery that cannot fight, service ring tournaments should 
be kept rolling with a never ending entry list by the simple 
process of eliminating the winners, in many cases graduat- 
ing them to the status of instructors and employing them 
in that capacity. 

The production of high class professional boxers and 
future ring champions will take care of itself. ‘That they 
will come from the services is a sure bet since the men with 
the physical qualifications will have been service men. 

The tremendous increase in public interest in boxing is 
largely due to the fact that the public today is combat- 
minded. Cities where boxing was dead have revived it; this 
in spite of the fact that the “name” boxers, most of the 
world champions and near champions, are in the services, 
unavailable for public performances. 

In this premise boxing has a duty to perform. Champion- 
ship bouts and large gates are non-essential. The teaching 
and encouragement of boxing as a sport is, however, of 
tremendous importance not only to the public in general 
but, in particular, to every young man who may become 
eligible for military-naval service. 

The opinion has been advanced by some sports authori- 
ties that wartime hand to hand fighting will sound the 
death knell of clean boxing as a national sport. I disagree 
with that opinion. 

Judo and jiu jitsu aim to maim, gouge, break, and kill. 
They work best on sucker opponents who permit pet holds 
to be taken upon them. To make it work at all it is neces- 


Navy official photos by Don Griesmer. 


CORRECT ON BALANCE COUNTER PUNCHING 
The two bouts pictured above were a part of the combat conditioning program at Marine Barracks, Norfolk Navy Yard, and illustrate the value of 


correct on balance counter punching. 


Left illustration shows the Marine at the left making the mistake of attacking with a wild left swing followed by an equally wild right swing. His 
opponent has stepped inside the arc of the swings, blocking the left swing, landing a convincing right hand uppercut counter punch and is all set for a 
finishing left hook to the chin. The wild right swing will never finish the arc it has started. 

Right illustration shows the Marine at the left trying a wide right swing. His opponent steps inside of it and lands a convincing left hook to the 
body, while the wild right swing wraps harmlessly around his shoulder. The Marine at the right is all set to land a finishing right cross to the jaw. 

Colonel Harvey L. Miller, author of the accompanying article, is shown as the referee. Still and motion pictures are u#:d to instruct and correct 


errors. 
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sary to get a hold. For instance jiu jitsu teaches how to 
throw an opponent who leads at you with a right hand 
swing. Boxing's answer is that good boxers never swing and 
certainly never lead with their rights (except against south- 

aws). The standard tombstone in Fistiana’s grave yard 
reads, “He Led With His Right.” 

A “Sunday punch” in boxing is preceded by a feint with 
the other hand, the shoulder, the hips, quite in the same 
manner that a demonstration on the Northwest coast is 
intended to divert enemy attention from the actual landing 
on the Southeast coast. 

Jiu jitsu says, “Always finish what you start.” Good 
boxers do not do that, knowing the practical value of false 
starts or feints. 

The opinion among men well versed in boxing is that 
there is a lot about Japanese hand to hand fighting that a 
good right cross or left hook will cure. But effectively. 

Some years ago, in Tokyo, Captain Warren J. Clear of 
the U. S: Army, who certainly never laid claim to being a 
boxer of national prominence, was inveigled into a mixed 
match with the very best the Japs had in jiu jitsu. After a 
horrendous mélée the Jap wound up flat on his back with 
the prospect of saving whatever was left of his face. 

Similarly the writer once engaged in a mixed match in 
Manila against one Yujiro Omato, a so called Nip “champ.” 
The Jap ran true to form by scoring one fall that inter- 


rupted a friendly opening handshake. A few seconds later 
he was out. Followed then the business of the hissing intake 
explaining about “that lucky punch.” They paid off on 
“lucky” punches that season, or any other season. 

Our sports-following public would not like a sport that is 
based upon deception and the sneak attack, best demon- 
strated in an exhibition involving a champion versus a 
stooge. I believe American sports fans will much prefer 
continuation of sports that are based upon even matches, 
traditional sportsmanship and fair play. Currently it is 
necessary to teach the Jap styles of hand to hand fighting to 
American youths. It is good stuff once you get the needed 
hold. However, it is interesting to watch how, in the appli- 
cation of jiu jitsu, Americans will toss in punches that are 
not in the Jap book. It would seem that a new book’ com- 
bining the principles of jiu ‘jitsu with the art of good old 
U. S. counter-punching would be in order, plus a uniform 
system of teaching this combination. In the meantime it 
is important business to know both styles. 

If you take all the foul tactics barred by rule books from 
clean boxing, place these foul tactics under one cover and 
label the book “The National Sport of Japan,” you have a 
book on a sport that wouldn’t be popular in the United 
States but is quite in keeping with the ideals of sportsman- 
ship of a nation capable of perpetrating the infamy of 
Pearl Harbor. 


20 Jap Planes a Day 


veal that United States Air Force and antiaircraft 

units destroyed 199 Japanese planes during the first 
10 days of the current offensive in the Northern Solomon 
Islands. Thirty-four United States planes were lost, the re- 
ports said, but 16 pilots were rescued. 

The reports covered actions reported in Navy Depart- 
ment Communiques Nos. 430, 431, 432, 433 and 436, 
which listed 147 Japanese planes shot down by American 
fliers, 32 American planes lost and 14 of their pilots rescued. 
The communiques did not list 31 planes later reported 
as destroyed by antiaircraft, nor 21 Jap planes now definitely 
listed as destroyed in air combat. 

On June 30th, the day United States forces landed on 
Rendova, the Japanese persistently tried to stop the Ameri- 
cans. Throughout the day they sent their fighters and 
bombers over American land and naval forces, including 
groups which ranged up to 30 Zeros at a time or 50 bombers 
and Zeros in one attack group, and a final recapitulation of 
reports claims the destruction of 101 of their planes that day 
against a loss of 14 American fighter planes. Ten United 
States pilots were rescued. 

The United States pilots, both Army and Navy fliers, 
had a victory ratio of almost 5 to 1, the average maintained 
since early in the war, and the overall loss ratio of the Japa- 
nese in planes in the 10 days was about 6 to 1. 

Day-by-day results of the aerial combats from July Ist 
through July 9th, not including the 31 planes destroyed by 
antiaircraft guns, as shown by the combat reports, were: 

July 1—Dive bombers and Zeros attacked Rendova at 
10:15 a.m. Twenty-two enemy planes shot down, eight 


Retin received by the Bureau of Aeronautics re- 


American fighters lost, three American pilots rescued. 

July 2—Eighteen bombers attacked at 10:20 a.m. 
American installations hit, minor personnel casualties. Later, 
another attack by 50 Jap planes. Seven Corsairs intercepted, 
shot down six Zeros, drove the attackers off. Three Corsairs 
were lost, one pilot rescued. 

July 3—Fighter sweeps by 50 Zeros, broken up by P-38s 
(Lockheed Lightnings). Five Zeros shot down, three P-38s 
lost. 

July 4—Four Zeros, five twin-engine bombers, shot down 
by fighters. 

July 5—Two Zeros shot down by P-40s (Curtiss War- 
hawks), 16 of which intercepted and dispelled 40 Zeros. 
One Warhawk lost, pilot rescued. 

July 6—Six Zeros shot down, two B-24s (Consolidated 
Liberators ), missing from strike against Kahili. 

July 7—Ten Zeros and five twin-engine bombers shot 
down by Corsairs. One Corsair lost, pilot rescued. One 
PBO (Lockheed Hudson) missing from strike against 
Kahili. 

July 9—Two Zeros shot down by Wildcats, one Corsair 
lost. 

Firing only 88 rounds of ammunition, a Marine Corps 
antiaircraft battery downed 13 Japanese planes out of a 
force of approximately 40 that struck at the newly-landed 
American forces on Rendova Island, July 4, 1943. 

The gun crew, under the command of Captain William 
M. Tracy, USMC, downed 12 enemy bombers and one 
Zero of the Jap fighter escort with their remarkable shooting. 
The remainder of the attacking bombers and several Zeros 
were shot down by American interceptors. 
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CAT is the Marine way of saying the South Pacific 
Combat Air Transport Command, a somewhat un- 
orthodox method of military transportation born of 

the emergency following our crippling disaster at Pearl 
Harbor. Following that treacherous but none the less bril- 
liantly executed and devastating Jap attack, a swift survey 
of our dangerous situation showed one thing and clearly, 
at least in so far as the South Pacific crisis was concerned— 
our well-stretched-out Merchant Marine was neither 
enough, nor fast enough. This was particularly true when, 
with the Jap temporarily paralyzed with sheer astonishment 
at how much he’d grabbed with such ease and such speed, 
we embarked upon the grim business of persuading him to 
go on home. 

Aerial transportation seemed the only answer to the 
urgent need for speed, not only for the South Pacific hold- 
ing-prior-to-advancing strategy, but also to supplement and 
insure the continued operation of the vital Australian- 
American life line—a definite must if Tojo was to be kept 
from the Australian mainland and his White House dream. 
But where was this aerial transportation to come from? 
Aviation companies, already frantically committed to the 
building of vitally-needed combat planes, couldn’t start 


making transport planes, at least not in the considerable 
numbers needed by all branches of the fighting forces in 
the South Pacific. And it was precisely here that the old 
Douglas transport, hundreds of which had been used by 
seimmuaiiil airlines, came into its own—not because of its 
adaptability for this purpose but because it was the only 
plane available at that time and in anything like a sizeable 
quantity. 

Few of our military minds at that time gave the big 
commercial planes even an outside chance of adequately 
filling the bill as cargo carriers over the long open sea routes. 
However, there was no alternative. Fancy fittings came 
out, and extra gas tanks to enable them to triple their 
cruising range went on. Big double doors for cargo inlet 
replaced die’ little passenger entrances. The interior was 
stripped bare. All the big craft needed now were pilots as 
short on caution as they were long on courage. And they 
certainly got these the moment they were handed over to 
Marine Aviation. 

Colonel P. K. Smith, USMC, born ironically enough on 
December 7th, was the commander of SCAT’S fearless 
South Pacific island to island base-to-battlefield jumpers. 
“Damn the Zeros—full speed ahead!” might be a good 


Top: RETURN FLIGHTS CARRY WOUNDED— All hands fall to loading the wounded man. It’s a ticklish job but they're 
veterans at it. Lashed to the plane door are “Mae Wests,” inflatable life preservers. 





American bombers are wreaking havoc 
over northern Jap bases with detonators 


shipped by SCAT from rear supply bases. 


f LOADING TROUBLE FOR JAPS— 


Top: PLANES GET A CHECKUP—Over- 
worked SCAT planes need plenty of atten- 
tion. There are always a few in the shop. 





SCAT CHIEF—Colonel Perry K. 
Smith, USMC, of Coronado, Cali- 
fornia, commanding officer of 
SCAT, is an old time Marine and 
gtaduate of Annapolis. 


PLANES LOADING UP FOR 
TAKEOFF — When a plane is 
serviced and ready to go, the 
cargo crews moves in. SCAT 
planes carry everything from air- 
plane engines to chewing gum. 
These boys arte loading medical 
supplies. 
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paraphrase to describe him and his doughty crew. And full 
speed ahead SCAT went, to the Guadalcanal battlefield— 
on the trip in to Guadalcanal, loaded to the danger-point 
with such a restful cargo as gasoline, incendiary ammu- 
nition, bombs, torpedoes and other high explosives—flying 
unarmed and unprotected through skies filled with speedy 
Zeros and to whose slant-eyes SCAT’S bulging conforma- 
tion presented very little identity difficulty. On the run out 
from Guadalcanal, the ever-present fear had a poignant 
touch to it, for the cargo then was made up in the main of 
seriously wounded, many of them stretcher cases in need 
of emergency treatment not available on the island. A 
chance Zero, and the ride was over. 

“It was a job,” Colonel Smith has related somewhere, 
“with very little future to it.” 

There are hundreds of marines, sailors, and soldiers alive 
and fighting today because of the skill and daring of those 
SCAT pilots who successfully eluded that chance Zero. 
The record of that battlefield-to-base hospitalization is a 
fabulous one—in seven months of continuous operation 
only one that didn’t get home! 


EPTEMBER 3, 1942, was the date that SCAT etched 
its name indelibly alongside Wake and Midway. In 
the grey dawn of August 9th, the Jap fleet had blasted and 
sunk off Savo Island the heavy Australian cruiser Canberra 
and our new heavy cruisers Astoria, Quincy, and Vin- 
cennes. This disaster gave the Nips undisputed rule over 
the waters in and around Guadalcanal and seemed at the 
time to seal the fate of General Vandegrift’s gallant 
marines at the moment fighting so desperately to hold what 
they had so dearly won. Rudyard Kipling notwithstanding, 
even marines can’t fight very long without ammunition and 
bombs. Fighter planes without ammunition can’t tackle 
Mitsibishis or Zeros—only SCAT it seems has the priority 
on that brand of lunacy—any more than dive bombers or 
torpedo planes without bombs or “fish” or ammunition can 
tackle enemy surface vessels. And with control of the waters 
around Guadalcanal gone, albeit temporarily, the only en- 
trance and egress from that beleaguered island was by air, 
which was another way of saying by SCAT. 

On the night of September 3rd, Colonel P. K. Smith, 
with Major General Geiger, the Commanding General of 
the First Marine Aircraft Wing, and members of his staff 
aboard—Brigadier General Woods, Lieutenant Colonel 
John C. Munn, Lieutenant Colonel Perry O. Parmalee, 
Major Kenneth H. Black—landed the first SCAT plane on 
Guadalcanal. This was the start and many more were to 
follow. 

I don’t know what were the feelings of our gallant ma- 
rines, both on land and in the air, when they realized how 
much depended upon those big lumbering unarmed trans- 
ports coming through skies filled with Zeros. Certainly 
there must have been many there who had visions of 
another Wake Island with another story of valiant expend- 
ables. Fighter pilots like John Smith and Bob Galer and 
dive-bombing pilots like Dick Mangrum—first aviation oc- 
cupants of dearly-won Henderson field—must have been 
acutely pessimistic and alarmed. They knew only too well 
the realities of the situation. They knew it was one thing to 
have the feel of a good fast plane beneath you and plenty 
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COMMENDATION 


It is a pleasure for the Commander South Pacific 
Area and South Pacific Force to congratulate the of- 
ficers and men of a Marine Air Group on their 
splendid operations in transporting emergency sup- 
plies and equipment to troops in the Solomon Islands 
Area, and the evacuation of wounded therefrom. 
Your continued successful operations in this combat 
area, in spite of the hazards connected therewith, are 
examples of courage and skill. The magnificent service 
rendered by your group is appreciated by all hands 
in the South Pacific Area. W. F. HALSEY. 











of fire power at your thumb tips—that way you could do 
business with the speedy Zero—but it was something quite 
different with SCAT’S big lumbering unarmed transports, 
loaded to the danger point with their explosive inflammable 
cargoes. They knew that, despite the Nip gunner’s poor 
marksmanship, so tempting and huge a target as one of 
SCAT’S couriers could hardly be missed, and that usually 
only one stray slug was needed to send transport and con- 
tents exploding into nothing. 

What our.anxious marines and marine fliers evidently 
didn’t reckon on however was the skill and resourcefulness 
of SCAT’S pilots. Or to put it another way, let’s say fabv- 
lous John Smith of Fighting 223 didn’t quite realize what 
P. K. Smith of SCAT had to offer. SCAT’s pilots it would 
seem had everything. The only protection they had were 
foul weather, clouds, and a skill in practically skimming 
the ocean during flights. Contrary to all orthodox flying 
doctrine, Colonel P. K. Smith’s doughty pilots liked 
nothing so much as “soupy” weather, and this despite the 
fact that any deviation from their “instrument” course 
might send them, together with their bombs, gasoline, and 
incendiary ammunition—or with a load of stretcher cases- 
crashing into one of the many mountainous islands. Or 
to dive into a hostile sea. Or to just sit there and explode 
if anything with a gun on it caught up with them. 

No doubt most of their amazing skill and courage was 
born in the knowledge that so much depended upon them. 
They knew only too well that if their missions failed, the 
gallant marines on Guadalcanal were doomed and our first 
offensive thrust toward Tokyo would end in tragic failure. 
It was perhaps as dark an hour as the Marine Corps in its 
great familiarity with dark hours has ever faced: it was 
bitterly ironic by virtue of coming just about the time when 
consolidation of the heroic early accomplishments of out 
gallant marines—on the land and in the air—seemed in 
sight. 

> was indeed a great responsibility. But SCAT meas 

ured up. What Mr. Churchill said about the R. A. F. could 
equally apply to SCAT—never indeed in Marine Corps 
history had so much depended upon so few, so ill-equipped 
From that grey dawn of August 9th until the night of Oc: 
tober 15th, when fighting Admiral Halsey’s men, aided su 
perbly by intrepid marine and navy fliers, blasted the Jap 
fleet, SCAT brought in the vitally needed and brought out 
the equally vitally needed—skimming the ocean and dodg 
ing from cloud to cloud to do it, literally coming through on 
a wing and a prayer. 

They’re still at it, a great team and a truly great leader 
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Marine Heroes for Whom Warships 


Have Been Named 
By James C. Jenkins 


Destroyers were named for the following: 


ANTHONY, William, Sergeant Major, USMC—Hero of 
Spanish War. Following the explosion which led to the 
destruction of the U.S.S. Maine, in Havana Harbor, 
Anthony made his way through smoke and flame to Cap- 
tain Sigsbee to whom he delivered his famous message: 
“Sir, I have to report that the ship has been blown up 
and is sinking.” 

BEARSS, Hiram I., Colonel, USMC—“Hard-Fighting Ma- 
rine of the Old School.” Hero of the memorable campaign 
in Samar, 1901-1902; took active part in the Dominican 
Campaign of 1916; also World War I. Familiarly known 
as “Hiking Hiram.” 


BROOKS, John, Jr., First Lieutenant, USMC—Commanded 
the Marine Guard aboard the vessel Lawrence, War of 
1812, and was killed in the engagement between the 
American and British fleets on Lake Erie. 


BROOME, John Lloyd, Colonel, USMC—Performed gal- 
lant and meritorious service in the Civil War in the opera- 
tions of the U. S. Fleet at Vicksburg, and later in the 
capture of New Orleans. 


BUSH, William S., First Lieutenant, USMC—Lost his life 
on board the U. S. Frigate Constitution during the en- 
gagement with the Guerriere, August 19, 1812. He was 
mortally wounded while attempting to board the enemy 
vessel. 


BUTLER, Smedley D., Major General, USMC—Hero of 
the Boxer Rebellion in China, during the year 1900; 
Nicaraguan Campaign of 1912; Haitian Occupation, 
1919; World War I, and other campaigns, including 
China, 1928-1929. Awarded two Congressional Medals 
of Honor. Known as “The Fighting Quaker.” 


CARMICK, Daniel, Major, USMC—Known as “The Fight- 
ing Firebrand of the Marine Corps.” He commanded the 
Marines of U.S.S. Constitution in the daring feat of 
cutting out the British ship Sandwich in the harbor of 
Puerto Plata, Santo Domingo, in May, 1800. Hero of the 
Battle of New Orleans, in which he was mortally 
wounded in action. 


COLE, Eli K., Major General, USMC—Veteran officer of 
unusually extensive service in many different parts of the 
world. Served in Philippine Insurrection; on three dif- 
ferent occasions commanded Marines in expeditions to 
Panama, 1904-1909; conducted active operations in Haiti, 
1915-1918; and commanded the Fifth Brigade of Marines 
in France, in World War I. 


DALY, Daniel, Sergeant Major, USMC—Outstanding Ma- 
rine Hero. Awarded two Congressional Medals of Honor: 
for distinguished and gallant conduct in the presence of 
the enemy in the Battle of Peking, Boxer Rebellion in 
China; and later for the part he played in the capture of 
Fort Dipite, Haiti, during the later occupation of that 
country. Also distinguished himself in World War I. 


DOYEN, Charles A., Brigadier General, USMC—Brilliant 
leader of Marines. Served in Spanish War, in command 
of Marine Guard of U.S.S. St. Paul. Commanded regi- 
ment of Marines in Philippine Insurrection; also expe- 
ditionary duty in Cuba and Santo Domingo, 1914. Com- 
manded the Fourth Brigade of Marines, and later com- 
manded the Second Division, including the Marine Bri- 


gade, in the early part of the first World War. 
DUNLAP, Robert H., Brigadier General, USMC—Served 


at practically all important posts and stations of the 
Marine Corps and on various ships of the Navy. Served 
in Boxer Rebellion; Philippine Insurrection; also in the 
Army of Pacification in Cuba, year 1906; Panama, 1909; 
and the naval expedition to Vera Cruz, Mexico, 1914. 
Received citation from General Pershing “for exceptionally 
meritorious services” in France and awarded Navy Cross, 
World War I. Later awarded the D.S.C. Medal by the 
President of the United States “for exceptionally meritori- 
ous service” in Nicaragua, 1929. 


FULLER, Ben H., Major General Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. Distinguished commander of Marine units 
in Boxer Rebellion and Philippine Insurrection. Had ten 
years’ foreign shore service, in the Orient, Hawaii and 
other islands of the Pacific, and countries of the Caribbean 
area; and almost seven years of sea duty on many of the 
larger vessels of the Navy, in addition to duty at virtually 
all the more important shore stations of the Marine Corps. 


GAMBLE, John M., Brevet Lieutenant Colonel, USMC— 
Outstanding Marine hero of the South Pacific during the 
War of 1812. Commanded the Marine Guard of the 
Essex, in the fleet of Commodore Porter and was placed 
in charge of three prize vessels. In the course of a fight 
with mutineers was severely wounded. With but four 
men on board one of the prize vessels fit for duty, Gamble 
put to sea and, without a chart, made his way to Hawaii, 
only to be captured by the enemy upon his arrival there. 
He was later released. 


GILLESPIE, Archibald H., Major, USMC—Hero of the 
conquest of California, 1845-1846. On secret mission, 
bearing important messages of President of the United 
States to army and navy commanders on the West Coast, 
he proceeded from Washington via Mexico to California 
and, after an extremely difficult and hazardous journey, 
delivered the messages. Later, actively participated in the 
military operations in Southern California. 


HULBERT, Henry L., First Lieutenant, USMC—Hero of 
the Samoan expedition, 1898, in which he received the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for bravery and distin- 
guished service. Awarded the D.S.C., for extraordinary 
heroism in the World War I operations at Chateau- 
Thierry, France, June 6, 1918. 


BURNES, John Francis, Captain, USMC—Badly wounded 
in the Battle of Belleau Wood, June, 1918, completed the 


disposition of his platoon under violent fire: the injuries 












DESTROYER ESCORT 


These new DE’s are named after heroes 

of the present war. The Cannon, Cor- 

besier, Fleming, Greer, Steele, and 

Thomason, are among the ones named 
for Marines. 










U.S.S. Meredith 
The Quick is another 
ship of this class named 
for a Marine. 












U.S.S. Overton 


Several of these once- 
familiar four-stackers 
were named for Ma- 
rines, including the 
Biddle, Cole, Broome, 
Brooks, and Overton. 
Many of this type were 
transferred to the Brit- 
ish Royal Navy in 
1941. 










U.S.S. Conway 


Among the ships of 
this type named for 
Marines are the O’Ban- 
non, Waller, Wren, 
and Twiggs. 
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which he sustained in the performance of this self-sacrific- 


ing duty caused his death. 


KIDDER, Hugh P., First Lieutenant, USMC—In the World 


War I Battle of Blanc Mont Ridge, was awarded the 
D.S.C., for extraordinary heroism in action, when he led 
a small patrol into enemy trenches and captured two 
strong machine-gun positions. Killed in action, while at- 
tempting to better his position in the face of heavy ma- 
chine gun and artillery fire. 


LITCHFIELD, John R., Phar. Mate (3c), USN—While 


serving as a member of Hospital Corps of 6th Marines, 
displayed exceptional bravery in giving first aid to the 
wounded, in France, World War I. Killed while taking a 
wounded soldier out of a trench to the rear. Awarded the 
D.S.C., posthumously, for extraordinary heroism in action. 


McCAWLEY, Charles G., Colonel, USMC—Commandant 


of the Marine Corps. In the Mexican War was brevetted 
for gallantry in action during the capture of the City of 
Mexico. In the Civil War was awarded brevet rank, for 
bravery in an attack on Fort Sumter; later hoisted the 
national flag in behalf of the Navy over the reoccupied 
Norfolk Navy Yard. 


MADDOXx, William A. T., Captain, USMC—Served in the 


war with the Creeks and Seminoles, 1836; hero of the 
Conquest of California, 1845-1846. Assisted in taking pos- 
session of the country, served as Military Commandant for 
a time, and took part in the landing and raising of the 
national flag at Monterey, also the raising of the flag at 
San Diego. Brevetted captain for gallant and meritorious 
conduct at the battle of Santa Clara and for suppressing an 
insurrection at Monterey. 


MANSFIELD, Duncan, Corporal, USMC—One of the 


eight Marines who formed part of the crew of the Ketch 
Intrepid (Stephen Decatur, commanding) that entered 
the harbor of Tripoli, the night of February 16, 1804, and 
while exposed to the guns of the Tripolitan fort and other 
harbor defenses, succeeded in destroying the U.S.S. Phila- 
delphia, which had been captured previously by the 


enemy. 


MEADE, Robert L., Brigadier General, USMC—In a night 


attack on Fort Sumter, during the Civil War, Meade per- 
formed gallant and meritorious service for which he was 
given brevet rank. Aided in putting down the draft riots 
in New York City, in July, 1863. Given brevet rank of 
brigadier general, for distinguished conduct in the pres- 
ence of the enemy in the Battle of Tientsin, China, July, 
1900. 


MEREDITH, Jonathan, Sergeant, USMC—During the 


Tripolitan War saved the-life of Lieutenant Trippe, 
USN, commanding ofhcer of the U.S.S. Vixen. In a con- 
flict of the fiercest description Meredith, by a vicious 
bayonet thrust, pinned to the mast the corsair who was 
about to finish Trippe engaged at the time in mortal com- 
bat with the huge Tripolitan commander of the enemy 
vessel which the small American party had boarded. The 
Americans were opposed by five times their number in 


hand-to-hand fighting. 


NICHOLAS, Samuel, Major of Marines—Senior Marine 


Officer of the Revolution. As commanding officer of land- 
ing party of 200 Marines and sailors from the fleet of 
Commodore Esek Hopkins, took active part in the first 
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foreign expedition to and capture of New Providence, 
Bahama Islands, early in 1776. 


O’BANNON, Presley N., First Lieutenant, USMC—Hero 
of Derne, in the War with Tripoli. On April 27, 1805, 
after a march of 600 miles across the African desert, with 
a small force captured and took possession of the fort at 
Derne, hauled down the Tripolitan ensign, and in its 
place hoisted the American flag, and turned the guns of 
the fort upon the enemy. This was the first time the flag 
of the Republic was ever hoisted over a fort of the Old 


World. 


OSBORNE, Weeden E., dental surgeon, USN—Detailed to 
duty with the 6th Marines in World War I, and claimed 
by the Marines as one of their own, was killed in action 
in the advance on Bouresches, France, while carrying a 
wounded officer to a place of safety. Posthumously 
awarded the D.S.C., and the Navy Medal of Honor for 
extraordinary heroism under fire in the advance on the 
enemy. 


OVERTON, Macon C., Captain, USMC~—Killed in action 
in France, November 1, 1918, when guiding a tank for- 
ward against an enemy machine gun position. Prior to this 
had been awarded the D.S.C., for extraordinary heroism 
in the Battle of Blanc Mont Ridge. Also distinguished him- 
self for bravery and gallantry in the Battle of Belleau 
Wood, and the Battle of Soissons. 


PRUITT, John H., Corporal, USMC-—Single-handed, dur- 
ing the Battle of Blanc Mont Ridge, he attacked two ma- 
chine guns, capturing them and killing two of the enemy. 
Later, he captured 40 prisoners in a dugout nearby. Was 
killed soon afterwards by shell fire while sniping at the 
enemy. Awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor “for 
conspicuous gallantry and courage above and beyond the 
call of duty in action with the enemy.” 


QUICK, John H., Sergeant Major, USMC—Awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor “for distinguished conduct 
in battle at Cuzco, Cuba, June 14, 1898, signalling to the 
U.S.S. Dolphin on three different occasions while exposed 
to a heavy fire from the enemy.” Participated in all the 
active campaigns in which the Marine Corps took part 
during his service, from the Spanish War up to and in- 


cluding the World War I. 
STACK, Edward, Lieutenant, USMC—Revolutionary War 


hero. Served on board the American war vessel Bon- 
homme Richard when that vessel captured the frigate 
Serapis, in 1779. Following his retirement as a Marine 
officer in 1780, joined the British Army in which he at- 
tained the rank of General. 


TALBOT, Ralph, Second Lieutenant, USMC—Marine 
Aviator—During World War I, in Europe, in lone plane 
detached from squadron, was engaged by 12 enemy scouts. 
In the severe fighting that followed, his plane shot down 
one of the enemy. With his observer disabled by wounds, 
Talbot succeeded in shooting down another enemy plane 
and piloted his plane to safety after crossing the German 
lines at an altitude of 50 feet through intense enemy fire 
both from their air and land forces. 


TWIGGS, Levi, Major, USMC—Marine Corps hero of 
three wars. In the War of 1812, commanded the Marines 
on the frigate President during the engagement of that 

ship with three enemy vessels, and was highly commended 
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by Commodore Decatur. Served in the arduous cam- 
paigns of the Florida Indian War, 1836-1837. On Sep- 
tember 13, 1847, at the storming of the Castle of Cha- 
pultepec, Twiggs, accompanied by a pioneer party of 70 
men, was placed at the head of the column of attack and 
was killed while leading the assault. 


WALLER, Littleton W..T., Major General, USMC—Dur- 


ing his long military career, 1880-1920, participated in 
practically every campaign in which the Marine Corps 
took part. With the landing force at Alexandria, Egypt, 
1882, led the advance of the first troops into that city. 
Served in all the fleet operations of the Spanish-American 
War in Cuba and Porto Rico, including the destruction of 
the Spanish fleet, July 4, 1898. Distinguished commander 
of Marines in China Samer Rebellion and Philippine In- 
surrection, and led the famous expedition across the Island 
of Samar. Later, the expedition to Panama, 1903; com- 
manded the brigade of Marines in the Army of Cuban 
Pacification, 1906; expedition to Vera Cruz, Mexico, 1914; 
and the expeditionary forces ashore in Haiti, 1915-1917, 
which successfully crushed armed resistance to the Ameri- 
can occupation and the Haitian government. 


WREN, Solomon, Sergeant, USMC—Leader of the eight 


Marines who formed part of the crew of the ketch Intrepid 
commanded by Stephen Decatur, which destroyed the 
US. S. Philadelphia (previously captured by the Barbary 
pirates), in the harbor of Tripoli, year 1804. 


YARBOROUGH, George H., First Lieutenant, USMC— 


After being wounded by an exploding shell, refused aid 
until he saw that the wounded men with him had been 
treated and removed to shelter. Later died from the 
wounds received, and posthumously awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for extraordinary heroism in the 


Bois de Belleau, France, in World War I. 


ZANE, Randolph T., Major, USMC—In World War I, 


wounded in action in the fierce engagement at Bouresches, 
France, where he successfully resisted a heavy attack by 
machine guns and infantry. Later died from his wounds. 
Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross, for conspicuous 
bravery and coolness in action. 


ZEILIN, Jacob, Brigadier General, USMC (Commandant 


of the Marine Corps, 1864-1867)—Brevetted major, for 
gallantry in action in the Battle of San Gabriel, during the 
conquest of California. Commanded the Marines in 


Commodore Perry’s expedition to Japan, in 1852. Later 
served in Civil War, 1861-1864. 


Destroyer Escort Vessels have been named for the following: 


CANNON, George H., First Lieutenant, USMC—Aviator, 
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killed in the Battle of Midway, World War I. T hough 
mortally wounded he refused to be evacuated from his 
post until after his men, who had been wounded by the 
same shell, were evacuated, and directed the reorganiza- 
tion of his command post until forcibly removed. Awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 


CORBESIER, Antoine Joseph, First Lieutenant, USMC- 
Swordmaster at the U. S. Naval Academy for fifty years; 
was appointed First Lieutenant in the Marine Corps, by 
special act of Congress, March 4, 1913. Was author of the 


works entitled Sword Exercise and Bayonet Exercise. 


FLEMING, Richard E., Captain, USMC—Aviator. In a 
dive bombing assault upon a Japanese battleship in the 
Battle of Midway during which his ship was struck and 
set afire, he grimly pressed home his attack to an altitude 
of only 500 feet, released his bomb to score a near-miss on 
the stern of his target, then crashed to the sea in flames, 
Posthumously awarded the Medal of Honor by President 
Roosevelt. 


GREER, Charles R., Private First Class, USMC—Observing 
the hazard to which two wounded comrades were exposed 
in a truck on way to hospital, abandoned by the driver 
during aerial bombardment in Philippines (Dec. 29, 
1941), he promptly volunteered to drive the truck to its 
destination. In great danger from falling bombs and gun- 
fire he completed his mission and delivered the wounded 
men to the hospital. Awarded the Silver Star for gallantry 
In action. 


STEELE, John M., Private, USMC—Was member of an 
antiaircraft battery aboard U.S.S. Lexington (May 8, 
1942) that remained at their posts efficiently performing 
duties during strafing, explosions of four torpedoes near 
the battery, and after an aerial bomb had exploded and 
fired a locker of heavy ammunition at the battery, ex- 
tinguished the fire, policed the battery and readied the 
only remaining gun for further defense of the ship. Killed 
in action. Commended by the commanding officer of the 
Lexington for setting an example of courage and devotion 
to duty of the highest order. 


THOMASON, Clyde, Sergeant, USMC—While a member 
of Marine battalion in action against the enemy on Makin 
Island (August, 1942) led the advance element of the 
assault echelon. Thomason disposed his men with keen 
judgment and exhorted them to fearless efforts. In the 
course of the battle, while leading an assault on an enemy 
position he gallantly gave up his life. Posthumously 


awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor, for conspicu: 


ous heroism and intrepidity above and beyond the call of 
duty. 


BS 


NAVAL CASUALTIES 


AVAL casualties reported to the next of kin for one year and eight months 
of the war, from December 7, 1941, to August 7, 1942, total 28,050. This 
total is broken down by services and classifications as follows: 


Dead 
Cerne Cairo i ek oe eae 6,853 
U.S. Marine Se eee ee 1,877 
U.S. Coast Guard .......... 182 


8,912 





Wounded Missing  Prisonerof War Total 


2.431 9,146 2,227 20,657 
2.497 725 1,931 7,030 

22 158 | 363 
49 10,029 4,159 28,050 
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The College Training Program 


By Captain John V. A. Fine, USMCR 


N 1 July, 1943, thousands of college students and 

boys who had recently graduated from secondary 

schools boarded trains in countless cities and towns 
throughout the United States. In their wallets—or possibly 
clutched in their hands—were official orders from the U. S. 
Marine Corps instructing them to report for active duty at 
various colleges scattered from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Coast. In the course of the first few days of July these 
thousands of young men arrived at the designated colleges 
and thus, with barely a hitch and with a minimum of con- 
fusion, the Marine Corps College Training Program was 
launched as a part of the Navy V-12 program. 

Such a smooth inauguration of the program naturally 
presupposes long and careful planning. This planning and 
organizing was the work of a group of officers at Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, who operated under the general 
supervision of Colonel R. C. Kilmartin, Jr. This group was 
assigned the task of mobilizing college and secondary school 
students enlisted in the Marine Corps Reserve and hitherto 
retained on inactive status. Included among these officers 
were Major T’. J. Davies, who left his position as president 
of Colorado College to return to the marines and under- 
take a task for which he, as a former marine and as a 
prominent educator, was peculiarly qualified, and Captain 
C. H. Kauffmann from the University of Virginia faculty. 

The planners collaborated closely with the Bureau of 
Personnel, for the Marine Corps College Training Program 
was to be a part of the new Navy V-12 program. A large 
number of colleges and universities were first authorized 
for the training program by the Joint Committee for the 
Selection of Non-Federal Educational Institutions—a board 
consisting of representatives of the armed forces and the 
War Manpower Commission. After this authorization, rep- 
resentatives of the Navy contracted with the necessary 
number of colleges for the V-12 program, and from this 
number certain institutions were chosen, after consultation 
with the Marine Corps, to be the sites of combined Navy 
and Marine units. All contracts with the institutions were 
negotiated by the Office of Counsel for the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. 

As the planning for the College Training Program pro- 
gressed it was soon realized that very little information was 
available on these thousands of young men. Headquarters 
knew that it possessed in them a large reservoir of potential 
officer material, but since they were to be sent to college at 
government expense, it was obviously necessary to select 
only those who gave promise that they could successfully 
complete the academic training. Consequently in March 
the thousands of colleges and schools in which Marine 
Corps reservists were enrolled were asked to send to Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C., academic transcripts in dupli- 
cate of all the students concerned. In addition, confidential 
statements on the officer-like qualities of these students by 
appropriate school and college authorities were requested. 
Further data were obtained through a qualifying examina- 
tion, planned by the Bureau of Personnel, and prepared and 


scored by a Committee of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, which was given on 20 April to all Navy V-1 
students and to all college freshmen and sophomores en- 
listed in the Marine Corps Reserve. 

When this material began to arrive at Headquarters, it 
was turned over to a group of officers who in the past had 
had considerable academic experience. Their task was to 
screen out those men who as students and persons did not 
seem to be promising officer material, to determine the num- 
ber of additional semesters of study to be assigned to each 
successful student, and to decide in the case of each man 
whether he should be allocated to the General Duty (basic) 
course or to one of the engineering courses. With a view to 
the future needs of the Marine Corps it had been decided 
that approximately one-fifth of the candidates should be 
assigned to the engineering program. A study of the tran- 
scription revealed an insufficient number of bona fide en- 
gineering and technical students to fill this quota. The 
solution of this difficulty was to select as engineers those 
students, regardless of the course they were currently tak- 
ing, whose academic record showed that they had real 
ability in such subjects as mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and architecture. It was believed that these men had the 
potentialities to become specialist officers in the fields of 
engineering, ordnance, and communications. 

Weeks of hard work were required to examine and ap- 
praise the evidence pertaining to all the students. When the 
task was completed, it was found that a considerable num- 
ber had been marked as unsatisfactory material for the Col- 
lege Training Program. These men subsequently were 
offered the option of honorable discharge from the Marine 
Corps or of assignment to Parris Island or San Diego for 
recruit training and general duty. 


FTER the selection had been made of those who were 
to enter the College Training Program, the next task 
was to assign them to the colleges. Various principles 
served as guides in this assignment. If there was to be a 
Marine unit at the college which a boy had been attending, 
then naturally he was to remain at that institution. If no 
such unit was available, the boy was assigned to a college 
having a unit, in such a way as to minimize travel. Since 
all these students ultimately will report at Parris Island, 
travel, where possible, was always to be from west to east. 
Great pains were taken to see that a boy was assigned to an 
institution comparable to the one he had been attending. 
Thus he would be able to continue his education with the 
minimum of difficulties in readjustment. 

Included in the assignment to the college was a quota of 
about 300 enlisted men chosen from the ranks. Those men 
who fulfilled certain qualifications as to age and education 
and received the recommendations of their commanding 
officers were sent to candidates’ detachments at Camp 
Elliott or Camp Lejeune. From these posts they were sent 
on | July in small groups to different colleges. Because 
of their previous experience in the Marine Corps, it is be- 
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lieved that these men, while preparing themselves to be 
officers, can also be of great assistance in numerous ways 
to the Marine ships’ companies at the various colleges. 

The months before the program was launched were busy 
ones for those who were working on the College Training 
Programs. It is no easy task to keep track of thousands of 
restless young men. Frequently it was discovered that a 
boy changed from one college to another without notifying 
his reserve district. Sometimes it would take weeks to locate 
a particular student. Many letters came in from colleges 
stating that certain boys had been dropped for scholastic or 
disciplinary reasons. Such cases naturally had to be deleted 
from the rolls of the College Training Program. Because 
of accelerated programs numerous students were graduated 
from college earlier than had been anticipated. Since these 
boys would have degrees by 1 July, they were no longer 
eligible for the program. In the case of some men it was 
discovered that they had temporarily left college for reasons 
beyond their control such as sickness, financial difficulties, 
or shortage of labor on their fathers’ farms. Wherever pos- 
sible, these men, if deserving, were restored to the program. 

A great deal of attention was given to the selection of 
the administrative staffs for each unit. The size of these 
staffs vary according to the number of students in the unit. 
In every case an officer is in charge, subordinate to the 
Naval Commanding Officer of the combined V-12 Unit, 
and in the larger contingents he is assisted by a warrant 
officer. Noncommissioned officers, in varying numbers, 
are provided for drill, physical training, indoctrination, and 
administrative purposes. The officers are men with a good 
academic background who have had considerable experi- 
ence in the Marine Corps. Some of them had been in- 
valided home from the South Pacific and are not yet ready 
for return to combat duty. It was felt that such men would 
be best qualified to promote high morale among the stu- 
dents. All members of these ships’ companies were assem- 
bled toward the end of May at Quantico for a two weeks’ 
indoctrination course. In this period they were thoroughly 
instructed in all aspects of their future duties. 

Toward the end of May the task of writing orders was 
begun. To write orders for thousands of men is always a 
large undertaking, but in the case of these Marine reservists 
the problem was enormously complicated by the fact that 
they were scattered throughout every nook and cranny of 
the United States. Despite these difficulties, however, the 
representatives of the Quartermaster’s Department in the 
various reserve districts succeeded in giving to each student 
full information concerning the route of travel he was to 
follow and in issuing the necessary transportation requests. 
The success with which the writing of orders was handled 
was demonstrated subsequently by the promptness with 
which the students arrived at the designated colleges. 

Meanwhile the academic transcripts of all the students 
had been mailed to the institutions to which they had been 
assigned. The appropriate college officials and the officers 
in charge, who arrived at their posts early in June, immedi- 
ately began to work on these transcripts. The results was 
that by the time the program actually began much prelimi- 
nary work on arranging proper schedules for the incoming 
students had already been accomplished. 

The arrival of 1 July was anxiously awaited by those who 





September 


had been working on the College Training Program. They 
believed that everything had been attended to which time 
permitted, but they realized that the inauguration of this 
program was a unique and enormous undertaking. In 
Washington, when the day actually arrived, the officers con- 
cerned stood by their telephones in anticipation of numerous 
inquiries from the various units. The day, however, passed 
very quietly at Headquarters. There were a few telephone 
calls from some of the officers in charge at certain colleges 
and from a small number of students who had not received 
their orders, but on the whole everything went according to 
schedule. Within a few days change sheets began to arrive 
from the different units, and these furnished definite proof 
that forty new Marine detachments in as many great Ameri- 
can educational institutions had successfully been organ- 
ized. 

The officers in charge spent some busy times in the days 
following the first of July. All students on arriving had to 
be registered, physical examinations had to be given, those 
students found physically unqualified had to be returned to 
inactive status pending final decision of their cases, sched- 
ules had to be arranged with the collaboration of the college 
authorities, and all sorts of special problems had to be 
solved. The quartermaster had supplied each unit with 
numerous try-on articles of clothing. By this means it was 
soon discovered what size trousers, caps, shirts, shoes, etc., 
the various students needed. Requisitions were sent to the 
nearest quartermaster depots—even including such an item 
as a pair of 15 triple A shoes. In quick time the necessary 
clothing was shipped to the various units. Meanwhile the 
officers in charge, with the codperation of the quartermaster, 
had made the necessary contracts with local tailors for altera- 
tions. The result was that by the end of three weeks practi- 
cally all members of the Marine units were in uniform. 


ma College Training Program is primarily an academic 
program. The aim is to produce as well-educated and 
as intellectually mature officer candidates as circumstances 
permit. The educational scheme can best be visualized if 
one considers the course of study established for Marine 
reservists entering college for the first time. Such a Marine 
reservist, if assigned to the General Duty course, will be 
allowed four 16-week semesters* in college. Since there 
will be three semesters in the college year, he will thus de- 
vote a year and one-third to academic training. In his first 
two semesters he must take various required courses—in- 
cluding mathematics, physics, engineering drawing and 
descriptive geometry, naval organization, an English de- 
signed to teach him to say and write exactly what he means, 
and a history course entitled “Historic Background of 
World War II.” A student who can demonstrate his pro- 
ficiency in any of these subjects will be excused from the 
requirement. Once these requirements have been fulfilled, 
a student will be free to choose his courses for the last two 
semesters from a wide field embracing such subjects as 
history, economics, foreign languages, government, science, 
and psychology. In his choice of subjects he will be advised 
by the appropriate college authorities. The only restriction 
on his selection is that he is never to forget that he is a can- 


*While “semester” properly describes a half-year term, it is commonly 
used as a convenient name for the new 16-week terms. 
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didate for a commission in the U. S. Marine Corps. It 
should be added that a General Duty student, if he shows 
marked aptitude in the first two semesters, may request as- 
signment to the Engineering course. 

‘A Marine reservist just entering college who has been 
assigned to the Engineering program will be allowed a total 
of eight 16-week semesters. His work for the first two 
semesters will be identical with that of the General Duty 
student. Thereafter he will take courses which will prepare 
him for specialist duties in ordnance, communications, or 
civil, electrical, or mechanical engineering. 

Students who already have had some college training 
will be allowed to continue their studies according to the 
following schedule: A General Duty student who by 1 July 
had completed six or seven semesters of college work will be 
allowed one more semester; if he had completed four or five 
semesters, he will be allowed two more; if he had completed 
two or three, he will be permitted three more; and if he had 
had but one semester, he will be entitled to take the full 
course of four semesters. Engineering students will be 
allowed to complete a total of eight semesters from the time 
of their matriculation. In the case of all students, the 
semesters of additional study granted are naturally subject 
to the needs of the service. It may be necessary to send 
some students to Officer Candidates’ School before they 
have completed their allotted period of college training. On 
the other hand, circumstances may be such that some men 
may be given a longer assignment to college than originally 
planned. 

The policy of the College Training Program is that, so 
far as possible, the normal pattern of college life be main- 
tained. As already stated, required courses are reduced to 
a minimum. Even in the case of Engineering students 
there will be no need for the extreme specialization de- 
manded by other branches of the armed services. These 
young men are being trained to be Marine officers, and like 
all such officers they should be as adaptable as possible to 
all conditions. As far as extra-curricular activities are con- 
cerned, the Marines will be on the same basis as civilian 
students. They will be allowed to participate in athletics as 
representatives of the colleges to which they are assigned, 
to join fraternities, etc., provided that such activities do not 
interfere with their prescribed courses of study. In addi- 
tion to these voluntary activities, a limited amount of physi- 
cal training and drill will be required. 

Although in many ways these young men are regular 
college students, they are never to forget that they are 
Marines. They are receiving their education and clothing 
at government expense and they are paid at the same rate as 
any other Marine privates. Consequently, since the public 
eye will be closely focused on them, it is all important that 
they strictly adhere to the Marine code of discipline and 
conduct. Serious infringements of this code will lead to 
separation from the program. 

In March, 1943, enlistments of school and college boys 
for the old Marine Corps Officer Procurement Program 
were stopped, since the desired quota had been reached. 
No further such enlistments are planned. This means that 
the College Training Program as now organized for the 
Marines is self-liquidating, for at the end of each semester 
a large number of Marines will finish their college training 


and the successful ones will then be available for assign- 
ment to Officer Candidates’ School. The last group of 
Marines in the present program will be those Engineering 
students who were allotted eight semesters of study begin- 
ning | July, 1943. 

The Navy V-12 Program, however, will continue and 
arrangements have been made for the inclusion of a 
Marine element. From now on the procedure for admis- 
sion of civilians to the Navy V-12 Program is as follows: 
High School seniors and graduates, who have attained their 
seventeenth but not their twentieth birthdays, will be eligi- 
ble to apply for the program. Twice a year, in the spring 
and fall, qualifying examinations will be given to these 
applicants at schools and colleges throughout the country. 
Those students, whose performance on these examinations 
is sufficiently good, will be subsequently ordered to report 
to the nearest Office of Naval Officer Procurement. Here 
they will be given a physical examination and be inter- 
viewed by a committee composed of an educator, a repre- 
sentative civilian, and a Naval officer. Successful candidates 
under eighteen years of age will then be enlisted as ap- 
prentice seamen into Class V-12, U. S. Naval Reserve, and 
placed on inactive status until ordered to college in March, 
July, or November. Accepted candidates over eighteen 
years of age will be inducted under Selective Service pro- 
cedures and then enlisted as apprentice seamen into Class 
V-12, U. S. Naval Reserve. They will also remain on in- 
active status until ordered to college. These students on 
entering college will be permitted to express Marine pref- 
erence. At the end of two semesters, on the basis of their 
demonstrated qualifications and in conformity with the 
needs of the service, a certain number of these students will 
be chosen as Marines, but they will continue to be classified 
as apprentice seamen until they finish their college training 
and enter the Marine Corps. 


ie can be said without exaggeration that the Navy V-12 
Program, of which the Marine Corps College Training 
Program is an integral part, is opening a new chapter in the 
history of American education. Under its provisions thou- 
sands of deserving high school boys, who in peacetime be- 
cause of financial difficulties might not have gone to college, 
are now attending outstanding institutions at government 
expense. Thousands of college students also, who had been 
attending less well known colleges, are now enrolled in 
many of the country’s most famous institutions. The op- 
portunities offered to these young men are obvious. 

The object of the Navy and Marine Corps has not been 
to effect changes in the American system of education. 
They have been thinking, naturally, of the needs of the 
services. ‘The Marine Corps believes that it now possesses 
a large group of young men who are potentially fine officer 
material. So long as the College Training Program is main- 
tained, it is assured at the end of each semester of a steady 
flow of young men to recruit training at Parris Island who 
will then be available for officers’ training at Quantico. 
Judging by the first reports which have arrived from various 
officers in charge of the college units, there is every reason 
to be confident that a large number of these students in the 
College Training Program will in the course of time become 
officers worthy of the best traditions of the Marine Corps. 
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Scouting and Patrolling 


The pictures and text that follow are taken from a new graphic portfolio on Scouting and 
Patrolling prepared by the Director of Training, Army Service Forces. The complete text 
and pictures from the portfolio is also published in book form by the Infantry Journal.* 


TRAIN YOUR EYES TO SEE 





HOW SHARP ARE YOUR EYES? 

Examine this picture closely. Call out each object you 
detect. In doing so remember to search the terrain by strips. 
Remember to search first the strip of ground nearest to you. 

There are sixteen concealed objects in this picture. The 
objects, in correct order, are printed upside down below. 
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*Scouting and Patrolling, available from Marine Corps Association, 
Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., at 25 cents post- 
paid. 





TRAIN YOUR EYES TO SEE 

On a shelter-half, lay out various objects. Study them 
for one minute; fix their positions in your mind. Then 
cover the objects up and make a list of the ones you remem- 
ber. Then uncover the objects. Study them again. After 
another minute scramble them up so that none of them 
are in the same positions they were in originally. In two 
minutes, put the objects back in the same position they 
were in before you mixed them up. Try this game called 
“Concentration.” Shuffle the cards and scatter them face 
down over a bunk. Taking turns each man then picks up 
two cards. If it’s a pair, you keep it as a trick face down in 
front of you. If the two cards you pick up are not a pair, you 
show them to the others and then put them back face down 
in exactly the same place you found them. Each player 
should remember where each card he has seen is, and after 
a number of cards have been seen, he should remember 
where two aces, sevens, fours, Jacks, and so on are, and pick 
up a pair when he can. Picking up a pair entitles you to 
pick up two more cards. If these are also a pair, you keep 
on picking. The man with the most pairs at the end of the 
game is the winner. 


HOW SHARP ARE YOUR EYES? 
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DO’S AND DON’TS FOR OBSERVERS 


There are good scouts and bad scouts. There are good 
trees and bad trees. Usually good scouts pick good trees 
and bad scouts pick bad trees. In the two top pictures it is 
easy to see which is which. 

The scout at the left has chosen as fat a tree as he can 
climb conveniently. It is fall, apparently, for there are very 
few leaves on the tree. But he has cleverly planned to 
have some foliage behind him so he doesn’t silhouette him- 
self against the sky. He climbed this tree on the side away 
from the enemy. He hugs it closely. He barely shows— 
you have to look twice to see him. 


The man in the other tree can’t rightly be called a scout 
at all. He waves from his little tree like a flag on a flag- 

le. There were other trees, with foliage, to his right or 
left. But he picked this sapling, probably because it was easy 
to climb. It gives him no protection either in climbing or 
observing. Notice that he left his helmet and rifle at the bot- 
tom of the tree—a gift to any enemy patrol attracted to the 


spot. This soldier is asking for it. He'll probably get it. 


There’s a right way and a wrong way to observe from in- 
side a building. The right way is the soldier way. The 
wrong way is the senorita way. The soldier keeps well in- 
side the room, in deep shadow. He can see the German out- 
side. The German can’t see him. 

The senorita knows it’s naughty to look out of windows. 
So she looks out in this coy, half-in, half-out manner. She 
is like honey that attracts bees. If you use the senorita 
technique, you'll attract bullets. 


SIGNS OF ENEMY MORALE 
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SIGNS OF ENEMY MORALE 


In this littered bivouac area, a good scout reads signs of 
bad enemy morale and poor discipline. Rubbish, packs, 
hats, and ammunition litter the desert for miles. These are 
signs that the enemy moved out in a hurry, that both dis- 
cipline and morale were poor. Troops whose discipline and 
morale were good would have left this area as clean as when 
they occupied it, or even cleaner. Beware of booby traps in 
an area like this. 

The picture at the upper right was taken during the 
same action. This ammunition dump is in apple-pie order— 
a sign of hasty withdrawal or rout. There was no time to 
blow it up or remove it. In a more orderly withdrawal, these 
supplies would have been destroyed. 

At the lower left you see unburied dead—another unfail- 
ing sign that the enemy has left this area in haste and dis- 
order. 

At the lower right is a photograph taken in Taierchwang 
in China in 1938. The Japs retreating left an almost un- 
damaged pontoon bridge across the river. If the Japs had had 
time, if their discipline had been better, if their morale had 
been higher after this severe setback, they would have 
destroyed this flimsy pontoon bridge completely. 

What else would a good scout note in situations like 
these? Without relaxing for a second his search for booby 
traps, he would examine the litter in the bivouac area for 
papers and other things that would give him information. 
He would report the caliber and type of ammunition in the 
dump. He would search the dead for papers and orders. 
He would examine the ground for tracks of vehicles. 
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Bombing Range 


E have heard a lot of argument of late about giving 

\ \ the air force a chance to do its stuff. It is assumed 

by certain enthusiasts that bombing alone can 
bring our enemies to terms. While it is not agreed that such 
assertion is true, yet for the sake of argument let us concede 
that sufficient bombing will force Germany and Japan to 
agree to our terms, and examine the possibilities of inflicting 
bomb damage upon such places or facilities as would so dis- 
rupt the enemies’ war effort that they might be forced to sue 
for peace. 

The exponents of independent air forces and those who 
believe that bombing alone can win the war are all too 
prone to overlook the fact that bombers must be based 
within reasonable bombing range to be effective. To argue 
that the range of bombers could be doubled or tripled is 
beside the point, because this would require years of devel- 
opment. Bombing range can be effectively stretched by 
decreasing the bomb load and increasing the gasoline load. 
There have been several recent examples of this being done 
with more or less effect. Our bombers from North Africa 
have attempted to bomb the German aircraft works at 
Wiener-Neustadt near Vienna. Their bomb load has been 
given to us in pounds instead of tons for an obvious reason 
—the planes carried mostly gasoline. Another example of 
long-range bombing under similar circumstances was the 
bombing of the Rumanian oil fields, at a considerable ex- 
pense but probably effecting a great deal of damage. In the 
Pacific area our bombers, probably based in Australia, 
bombed the oil refining and storage facilities at Balikpapan, 
Borneo. 

In the war against Germany, the Allies have effective 
bombing range for targets in western Germany and, since 
their advance in the central Mediterranean, are in effective 


range of all targets in Italy. There is still a substantial war 
production area in southeastern and eastern Germany and 
adjacent conquered countries that is not, under present 
conditions, within effective bombing range of any air fields 
at the disposition of the Allies. In order to obtain airdromes 
from which planes can be flown and targets in this part of 
central Europe bombed, further advances to the north must 
be made from the central and eastern Mediterranean. This, 
of course, necessitates a use of forces other than air forces, 
The air fields for the bombers can only be obtained by 
determined combined aerial-amphibious operations in which 
all of the arms at the disposal of the Allies must be used 
to push closer to the bombing targets and, after potential 
fields have been seized, they must be developed and an 


effective flow of supplies to them maintained. 


Let us turn the problem around in the case of Japan and 
look at it from the viewpoint of Tojo in Tokyo. He knows 
that the effective range of our bombers is not much greater 
than that which we have recently used in our raids on 
Balikpapan. The several years of war with China have 
been followed by the rapid expansion of the Japanese frontier 
to include still more of China, west to include Burma, then 
southeast along the western limits of the Dutch East Indies, 
the northern part of New Guinea and the islands to the east. 
Japan’s outer defenses include the groups of mandated 
islands, Wake and Guam, and finally extend to the north- 
ernmost island of Japan. Consequently Tojo, generally 
speaking, is holding his enemies at a considerable distance 
from any vital point in the Japanese Empire. Judging from 
the relatively small recapture of these outlying possessions 
from the Japanese since we assumed the defensive a year 
ago, Tojo might conclude that it will take us a long time 
to close in to effective bomber range of any target, the 
serious bombing of which would cripple his war effort. 

By measuring distances outward from areas vital to Japan, 
the main island group and to a lesser degree, Korea, the 
north coast of China, and Formosa, we can determine the 
approximate position where air fields will have to be in- 
stalled to permit mass bombing of Japan’s vital areas. For 
this purpose air fields might be located on southern Kam- 
chatka or elsewhere in southeastern Siberia, at almost any 
location in eastern China, or in the Phillipine Islands and 
the islands to the eastward thereof, with Guam as probably 
the extreme limit for effective bombing range. It is assumed 
that the advocates of winning the war by effective bombing 
alone will agree that air fields in these locations are neces- 
sary before vital centers of Japan can be brought under 
heavy bombing. The possibility of the use of the Russian 
bases is partly one for diplomacy to settle or one of war 
between Russia and Japan, to which we do not have the 
answer at this time. In any event, for strong air fleets to 
operate from the north, it would be necessary to develop 
enormous air facilities and keep them supplied by a con- 
stant flow of munitions, a naval task of great magnitude. 
Before bases for the operation of bombers in eastern China 
can be put into use, the enemy must be driven, not only 
from the part of China we expect to use but from the line 
of communications leading thereto, across Burma or to 
Chinese ports on the south China Sea. It is obvious that 
the Allies must fight their way back with combined opera- 
tions of considerable magnitude in order to open these 
communications and then, with the aid of the Chinese, to 
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clear part of China of the enemy, develop the air fields, and 
move in the enormous quantities of supplies necessary for 
effective bombing operations. 

To make use of the Philippines for bomber bases, a long 
task lies ahead of us to drive the Japanese from our former 

ssessions. To get within range of Japan from Guam 
requires the taking of intermediate islands by combined 
amphibious operations and then controlling the sea, not 
only in the vicinity, but along our lines of communications 
thereto. A long period appears obvious before a bomber 
command can even begin its operation for the subjection of 
vital Japanese targets to destruction by bombs. One or 
more series of campaigns, in which the air forces play only 
an auxiliary part, must be waged in order to place the air 
forces in their necessary positions for winning the war in 
their way. Not only must the air force be aided by the 
Army and Navy to reach the bases from which they will 
operate but they will depend on the Navy to supply them 
and keep open their line on communication. 


q q q 


Public Relations—British Style 


a recent publication of Combined Operations—the 
official story of the Commandos—and its being offered 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club to its 600,000 members, 
has focused attention on the publication of such government 
documents by the British Ministry of Information. Com- 
bined Operations is one of a large number of books and 
pamphlets which have been published in Britain by the 
Ministry of Information. All of these documents are at- 
tractively prepared, well illustrated, and presented in a 
pleasing style. They emphasize, in general, the heroic effort 
of the British people and the British services but do not 
overemphasize the part played by any individual. 

One of the most popular and interesting of the series is 
the Battle of Britain, now in its 43rd edition. An American 
edition sells for 25 cents; its total sales in Britain have been 
nearly five million. None of these publications carry a by- 
line of any famous or popular author, but they are sought 
after more than the works of any popular writer in Britain. 
Until recently, the principal writer on the staff of the 
Ministry of Information was Hilary St. George Saunders, 
who, with certain other writers, has turned out thirty- 
seven of these interesting documents, all based on com- 
muniques. 

Among the other more outstanding documents of the 
series is Bomber Command, which has sold more than one- 
third of a million copies in Britain and has been published 
in this country by Doubleday Doran in a $1.00 paper-back 
edition. Bomber Command Continues was published some 
time afterwards to bring the same subject matter more 
nearly up to date. Another document, The Battle of 
Flanders, has been sold to the total of three-quarters of a 
million copies and The Campaign in Greece and Crete, 
one hundred thousand copies. The Destruction of an Army, 
a story of the first campaign in Libya, has sold to the total 
of one-third million copies, while The Battle of Egypt, 
which has been widely sold on the newsstands of this coun- 
try, has sold far above a million. 


The British Admiralty, through the Ministry of Infor- 
mation, published Ark Royal telling the story of that famous 
aircraft carrier. This book has gone over the one-half million 
mark. Other popular book-sized documents, which have 
been republished in this country, are Front Line, which re- 
cords the part played by British civilians and the civil de- 
fense services during the early part of the war and has sold 
over two million copies, and Coastal Command, prepared 
by the Air Ministry, which has sold over a million copies 
in England and is having a wide distribution in this country. 


q 7 q 


Pocket Guides 


E our July issue, we reviewed some of the Pocket Guides 
prepared by the Special Service Division, Army Service 
Forces, for the Army and Navy. Several new numbers have 
recently been added to this series. The most recent guides 
deal with India, West Africa, Alaska, and New Guinea 
and the Solomons. 

The purpose of these Pocket Guides is to enable our 
troops to understand the countries into which they are sent 
and to make friends with the natives. Their value, both 
as educational media and as means of building bridges of 
understanding, can scarcely be over-estimated. Soldiers, 
sailors, and Marines are today American representatives in 
many parts of the world where only a few American tourists 
and business men have penetrated in the past. If they are 
to be ambassadors of good-will, it is important that they 
know something of the customs, habits, and likes and dis- 
likes of these many peoples. The guides have been carefully 
prepared with this aim in view and, if properly used, 
should prove of great value not only for the present but for 
the future. 

The War Department has also prepared a series of 
Language Guides to be used with records for teaching our 
troops the essentials of speech in many of the countries to 
which they are sent. Two of the latest of these deal with 
the Italian and French languages. These guides are not in- 
tended to give anything like a complete course in the several 
languages, but rather to give men enough familiarity with 
the language to enable them to carry on simple conversation. 
More thorough instruction is given in correspondence 
courses issued through the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Marines going into countries in which these guide books 
apply will generally be issued the appropriate guide. It is 
strongly recommended that they make a serious effort to 
acquaint themselves with the language and customs of these 
countries, both for their own sakes and for the good of the 


service. 
4 . 4 


The Mark of Greatness 
[* I had to take one quality as the mark of the really great 


commander, I should call it the spirit of adventure. He 

must have a touch of the gambler. He must have personal- 

ity, which is simply knowing your own mind and being 

determined to get it. He must have a general interest in, 

and knowledge of, humanity—the raw material of his trade. 
—GENERAL Sir ARCHIBALD WAVELL. 








Major General William P. Upshur, USMC‘ 





ORN at Richmond, Virginia, October 28, 1881. Gradu- 
ated from Virginia Military Institute and was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps, January 
16, 1904. He was promoted to first lieutenant on February 
29, 1905; to captain, August 22, 1912; to major on March 
26, 1917; lieutenant colonel on July 18, 1925; to colonel, 
July 27, 1932; to brigadier general, June 29, 1938, and 
appointed a major general with rank from October 1, 1939. 
During his military career he served at nearly all of the 
Marine barracks within the United States and with expedi- 
tionary forces in Haiti, Cuba, Santo Domingo, China, 
France, and in the Philippines. He served at sea on board 


BS 


the following vessels of the Navy: Maine, Kearsarge, Ken- 
tucky, and Buffalo, and was Fleet Marine Officer on the 
ULS.S. California. A graduate of the Marine Corps School 
of Application, in 1904; the Command and General Staff 
School, U. S. Army, in 1925; Naval War College, senior 
course, in 1932; and the Army War College, in 1933. In 


1937-1939 he was on duty at Headquarters, Marine Corps, , 


in Washington, in charge of the Marine Corps Reserve. 


In Haiti, in the year 1915, General Upshur participated | 


in engagements with the hostile cacos at Fort Dipitie, Le 
Trou, and took part in the capture of Fort Capois. For 
conspicuous gallantry during the engagement leading to the 
capture of Fort Dipitie, on October 24, 1915, he was 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor. He also re- 
ceived letters of commendation from the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Judge Advocate General, the Major General 
Commandant, the Brigade Commander, Ist Brigade, Haiti, 
and from General Harbord and General Harries of the 
A.E.F., France. 

In addlicion to the Congressional Medal of Honor, Gen- 
eral Upshur had received the Haitian Campaign Medal; 
the Cuban Campaign Medal, the Santo Domingo Can- 
paign Medal; the Expeditionary Medal with one star for 
service in China in 1912, and Haiti in 1922; and the Vic- 
tory Medal with Clasp, for service in France. 

General Upshur was killed in an airplane crash near 
Sitka, Alaska, July 22, 1943. He had been in command of 
the Department of the Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, since early in 1942 and was on an inspection 
tour of the Marine Corps stations in the Alaskan area at the 
time of the accident in which his aide, Captain Charles 
Paddock, USMCR, and other occupants of the plane were 
also killed. General Upshur, prior to taking command of 
the Department of the Pacific, was in command of the 
Marine Corps Base and Fleet Marine Force, at San Diego, 


California. 


RS 


PERSONNEL STATISTICS OF THE NAVAL SERVICES 


EVISED statistics show that the following totals of personnel were on active 


duty in the U. S. Navy, U. S. Marine Corps, and U. S. Coast Guard on 


July 31, 1943: 


U.S. Navy 

Officers . 180,000 
Enlisted ... 1,602,000 
Total 1,782,000 








U.S.M.C. U.S.C.G. 
22,200 8,200 

293,000 143,000 

315,200 151,200 


It is expected that by December 31, 1943, the above totals will be increased to 


the following: 


U.S. Navy 

Officers .... 201,000 
Enlisted ... 2,093,000 
Total 2,294,000 








U.S.M.C. US.C.G. 
29,700 10,500 

370,000 161,000 

399,700 171,500 


These statistics include personnel of the Women’s Reserves of the respective 
services, but do not include members of the Navy Nurse Corps or enrollees under 


the Navy V-12 Training Program. 
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Marine Corps Signal Training 


By Lieutenant J. D. Young, USMCR 


HE life blood of a military organization in action 

flows through the medium of its communications. In 

modern watline the most brilliant strategists and 
tacticians among our generals and staffs would be of less 
value than the newest untried buck-privates on the front 
line should the signal communication system suddenly be 
knocked out. 

This is, indeed, a hypothetical case, but often only rela- 
tively small failures in ‘signal communications have been of 
such a nature that field commanders and generals, being 
unable to get orders to their units or to gain front-line in- 
formation, have lost the battle. In days gone by a commander 
would seek a vantage point on a hill and from here, through 
the use of mounted messengers and limited visual means, 
keep in touch with the situation; but the day of the field 
commander standing on the hili observing the battle de- 
veloping on the plain below is over. We live in a technical 
age and we hight our wars with the tools of our time. The 
whole globe is “our plain” on which the battle develops. 
Signal communications play as important a part as ever, 
and have kept pace with the times in becoming one of the 
most highly technical aspects of modern warfare. 

Many and varied are the signal devices that have been 
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MARINE “HELLO BOYS”—Marine camps in the Southwest 

Pacific area are linked by telephone exchanges which closely 

resemble the big hook-ups back home, except that the operators 
are men, not girls. 


brought into existence since the smoke signals of the primi- 
tives. Most of these have seen their greatest use and develop- 
ment as military instruments. Progress in signal communica- 
tions has meant that the modern military machine must 
master an ever increasing array of devices and equipment. 
Signal communication personnel must be trained to use all 
devices and methods, from visual methods, such as sema- 
phore flags and panels, to radio and its allied developments. 
If a situation is such that one signal device will not function 
or fails in action, another must be substituted immediately. 

The Marine Corps, full realizing the importance of signal 
communications to a modern well-integrated military ma- 
chine, has kept in step with the mode of the times. The re- 
sponsibility of making plans and policies concerning the 
signal communication services of the Corps rests with the 
Signal Section, designated as Communication Section prior 
to 1 August 1943, which is one of the subdivisions in the 
Division of Plans and Policies, Office of the Commandant. 
Previous to | February 1941, there was no Signal Section. 
Matters pertaining to signal communications were handled 
by one officer located in the M-3 (Plans and Training) Sec- 
tion and known as M-3C. In the fall of 1941, as the war 
clouds rolled closer and the Marine Corps began to expand, 
the Signal Section was set up as a separate unit in the Di- 
vision of Plans and Policies. Three officers were detailed to 
handle the new section and by February of 1942 the officer 
strength had reached five. Expansion has continued, as 
the Corps has grown by leaps and bounds, until at present 
the section has nine officers, eight enlisted personnel (five 
of which at present are women reserves), and five civilians. 
However, even with this increase in personnel, no one can 
claim that this unit is over-staffed. This handful of officers 
constitutes the directing force behind all signal communi- 
cations in the Corps. The present chief of the section is 


Lt. Col. Clarence R. Wallace. 


TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


ses Signal Section of the Division of Plans and Policies 
is responsible for determining the needs of communica- 
tion personnel in the various units of the Corps and seeing 
that this personnel is obtained and trained. Supervision of 
the training program entails codrdinating a schooling system 
that stretches from coast to coast and from the Canadian 
border to the Gulf of Mexico. In more cases than not, due 
to the size of the Corps and its requirements for various 
communication specialists, it has been feasible to use schools 
of other services, the army and the navy, and, in many cases, 
schools operated by private organizations and companies. 
The many courses in highly specialized aspects of telephone 
maintenance and construction given to marine personnel in 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania and Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co. schools are an example of the latter 
condition. 

Where it is economically practical, the Marine Corps has 
its own signal schools. Perhaps two of the outstanding 
groups of Corps schools are the signal battalions at San 
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Diego and New River. These two schools specialize in with the enlisted men soon after the start of “boot” camp at 

turning out telephone and radio operators. Parris Island or San Diego. Here all personnel are given a 
Once the Signal Section has located the schools with the _ series of classification tests, among them the army general | 

desired curriculum or has set them up, the problem arises _ classification test, the army mechanical aptitude test, navy y 

of obtaining the personnel to be trained in these schools. spelling and arithmetic test, and several types of oral trade 

The process of obtaining the desired student quotas begins _ tests. Upon the basis of these tests and the resulting classifi- 
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cation of all personnel on a punch card set-up, certain 
quotas of men, as determined by the Division of Plans and 
Policies, are designated to be sent to one or more of the 
signal courses following the completion of boot training. 
Through this process they become marines first and then 


specialists in some branch of communications. 


ELEMENTARY ELEC ELEMENTARY ELEC- RADIO 
TRICITY & RADIO TRICITY & RADIO MATERIEL COURSE 
MATERIEL COURSE MATERIEL COURSE (Prim.-Adv. ) 
(Primary) (Primary) RMS, NRL 
Grove City. Pa. Logan, Utah Nashington, D.C. 
3 months 3 months 9 months 
t 
v , 
/ 
/ 
BLECTRONIC RADIO ; 
TECHNTCIANS* MATERIEL COURSE / 
COURSE (advanced) v 
So.Sig.Cor.Soh. USN Train. Soh. | 
Camp Surhpy Treasure Island P 
3 months 6 Bonths 





At the present writing, there are over 40 different courses 
to which enlisted communication personnel may be detailed 
for instruction. (See the accompanying organization chart. ) 
Each course has definite entrance requirements. Sometimes 
this requirement may consist of a minimum score on one 


of the aptitude or intelligence tests, such as the radio opera- 
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GUADALCANAL MARINE COMMUNICATORS—Men of 

the Signal Section with the aid of a “cat” pulling and stringing 

wire for a new pole line. This is only one of many kinds of 
communication used in the field. 


tors’ aptitude test. In other cases it may be graduation with 
high marks from one of the other primary courses, or even a 
college degree in engineering for certain communication 
officers. The Signal Section, in codperation with the 
Classification Section of the Personnel Department, has 
set these requirements up in such a manner that the old 
story of “square pegs and round holes” is the rare exception. 

Communication officers for the Corps are obtained from 
graduates of the Reserve Officers’ Class or from enlisted 
communication personnel who have been spot promoted in 
the field. The Corps has no communication school for its 
officers as such, but the Signal Section has made use of the 
excellent facilities of the Army Signal Corps schools at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., Camp Murphy, Fla., and the Infantry 
School at Fort Benning, Ga., in addition to courses in radio 
engineering and allied fields at Harvard and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Use is also being made of navy 
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courses in communication procedure. The officers chosen 
for these schools are men who have had previous communi- 
cation experience or backgrounds that would fit them for 
duty of such a technical nature. 

The curriculum of schools and courses is constantly 
checked by the Signal Section. In a technical field such as 
communications, new developments and improvements are 
always underway or being put into actual use. This necessi- 
tates a constant change in the curriculum in order that the 
students upon graduation will be able to use proficiently the 
latest equipment and techniques. As this article goes to 
press, two new courses are in the process of being added and 

many changes in curriculum are underway. 

Once the officers and men have finished their formal com- 
munications training, they are ordered back into the units 
of the FMF. Here the small units, collected from the various 
schools and courses, are welded into effective and integrated 
parts of marine combat teams. Here they learn, under the 
rigorous training of the FMF units in the field, to apply and 
adapt their schooling to the needs of their particular unit. 


MaTérteL PLANNING 
7 task of planning the type and amount of signal 
matériel that the various units of the Corps will need is 
the other great task confronting the Signal Section. 

In matters of matériel planning, the Signal Section again 
makes use of existing facilities. The actual planning of the 
Corps requirements are made by the section, but the M-4 
(Supply) Section sets up the tables of basic allowances. 
When it comes to procurement of the equipment, the 
Quartermaster steps in to do the job based on the planning 
already done by the section. 

The Marine Corps, in most instances, uses standard army 
and navy signal equipment. However, for tasks peculiar to 
the Corps, special equipment is planned for by the Signal 
Section. Members of the section keep in close liaison with 
the Army Signal Corps and the Navy Bureau of Ships on 
signal equipment. 

The Signal Section is the coérdinating and integrating 
agency behind all Marine Corps signal communication. It 
is an example of what can be done by a small staff using 
wherever possible facilities that already exist to carry out 
their specific part of making a military organization 
function. 


Field Mentality 


NTER-SERVICE rivalries were invariably settled politically on a 50-50 basis 
—regardless of the merits of the case—which satisfied neither side and left dual 
control in being, over weapons and services, which was found to break down 
under war conditions; and once again Britain found herself at war utterly un- 


prepared. 


Men die in Combined Operations. They die like flies. 


The slightest hitch in 


codrdinated planning, the slightest distortion of the time schedule, the faintest 
failure in team work—kills them needlessly. One wonders how many died in the 


Pacific because of Clark Lee’s 


“Franklin Field Mentality.”—Lord Keyes. 
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ecorations and Commendations 


Lieutenant General Thomas Holcomb, Commandant of the Mari ne Corps, recently conferred the Legion of Merit upon a Marine 
artillery general and two Marine aircraft commanders in a spec ial ceremony at Marine Corps headquarters, Washington, D. C. 
Left to right, Gen. Holcomb, Brig. Gen. Pedro A. del Valle, Col. John Neely Hart, and Lt. Col. Samuel S. Jack. 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 


LreuTENANT CoLoneL Haroip W. Bauer, USMC: 


“For extraordinary heroism and conspicuous courage as 
Squadron Commander in the South Pevific Area during the 
period May 10 to November 14, 1942. Volunteering to pilot 
a fighter plane in defense of our positions on Guadalcanal, 
Solomon Islands, Lieutenant Colonel Bauer participated in two 
air battles against enemy bombers and fighters outnumbering 
our force more than two-to-one, boldly engaged the enemy and 
destroyed one Japanese bomber in the engagement of Septem- 
ber 28 and shot down four enemy fighter planes in flames on 
October 3, leaving a fifth smoking badly. After successfully 
leading twenty-six planes on an over-water ferry flight of more 
than six hundred miles on October 16, Lieutenant Colonel 
Bauer, while circling to land, sighted a squadron of enemy 
planes attacking the U.S.S. McFarland. Undaunted by the 
formidable opposition and with valor above and beyond the 
call of duty, he engaged the entire squadron and, although 
alone and his fuel supply nearly exhausted, fought his plane so 
brilliantly that four of the Japanese planes were destroyed be- 
fore he was forced down by lack of fuel. His intrepid fighting 
spirit and distinctive ability as a leader and an airman, exempli- 
fed in his splendid record of combat achievement, were vital 
factors in the successful operations in the South Pacific Area.” 


&@ 


NAVY CROSS 
CapTain WILLIAM E. Scuwerin, USMCR: 


“For extraordinary heroism during operations against enemy 
Japanese forces on Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, between 
November 10 and December 4, 1942. On November 14, lead- 
ing a patrol from his company against an enemy base in a nar- 
row defile, Captain Schwerin, with utter disregard for his own 
personal safety, daringly and skillfully seized the base, destroyed 
the enemy, and captured a quantity of arms, ammunition, and 
military documents without loss of a man in his patrol. Again 
on November 30, he led his company against a hostile 
stronghold on the upper Lunga River and, although the Japa- 
nese were superior in number, executed a swift surprise attack, 
catching the enemy unprepared and killing 90 Japanese and 
capturing a large supply of arms and ammunition. His superb 
leadership and aggressive fighting spirit were in keeping with 
the highest traditions of the United States Naval Service.” 


Captain Witu1AM D. Stevenson, USMCR: 


“For extraordinary heroism while serving as Battalion Com- 
munications Officer, during the defense of the airport on Gua- 
dalcanal, Solomon Islands, against enemy Japanese forces on 
the night of September 13-14, 1942. Placed in command of a 
patrol to reconnoiter the left flank of the battalion reserve line 
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and to determine the location of the hostile troops enveloping 
that flank, Captain Stevenson, in spite of severe enemy rifle and 
machine-gun fire, completed this mission successfully. ‘Then, 
directed to return to the battalion command post, which was 
located on the exposed flank, to supervise the maintenance of 
wire communication to the division command post, he took over 
the battalion switchboard and, in the face of ever-present dan- 
ger, operated it effectively and skillfully. With all other per- 
sonnel forced to another position in the rear, and his post en- 
tirely surrounded by infiltrating Japanese, Captain Stevenson 
gallantly remained, and alone, maintained communication with 
the division command post and with supporting artillery, until 
the enemy in the rear cut the wires. His unswerving devotion 
to duty and great personal valor were in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the United States Naval Service.” 


First LreureNANT Rosert M. LaPrape, USMCR: 


“For extraordinary heroism and outstanding courage during 
action against enemy Japanese forces at Guadalcanal, Solomon 
Islands, January 20, 1943. Operating behind the enemy lines, 
First Lieutenant LaPrade, in command of a combat patrol 
which wiped out one enemy machine-gun position, was criti- 
cally wounded twice and his second in command incapacitated 
by enemy machine-gun fire. Despite his insistence that they 
leave him behind, First Lieutenant LaPrade was carried back 
to our lines where, with unfaltering disregard for his own ebb- 
ing strength, he continued to give orders concerning directions 
and formations until he lost consciousness. His indomitable 
fighting spirit and inspiring devotion to the accomplishment of 
an important mission were in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tions of the United States Naval Service. He gallantly gave up 
his life in the service of his country.” 


First Lieutenant Jack Mitter, USMCR: 


“For extraordinary heroism in combat against enemy Japa- 
nese forces at Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, on December 3, 
1942. As Commanding Officer of a platoon which had the 
point, First Lieutenant Miller daringly led a flank attack on a 
strong enemy combat patrol engaged by his battalion at the 
summit of the hill. Realizing the advance of his platoon was 
being held up by hostile machine-gun fire, he dauntlessly led 
the assault on the Japanese gun position, sustaining wounds 
from which he died the following day. His great courage, out- 
standing leadership, and fearless devotion to duty were in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the United States Naval 
Service. He gallantly gave up his life in the defense of his 
country.” 


LEGION OF MERIT 


BricapreR GENERAL Pepro A. pet VALLE, USMC: 


“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of 
outstanding service to the Government of the United States 
during action against enemy Japanese forces on Guadalcanal, 
Solomon Islands, August 7 to December 9, 1942. Supervising 
and directing the employment of all field artillery from the time 
our forces seized the island airfield until relief was provided for 
the First Marine Division, Brigadier General del Valle, by his 
superb professional skill and tireless energy, contributed to the 
brilliant combat proficiency which enabled his command to 
maintain effective fire against a desperate and persistent foe. 
His resourceful leadership and conscientious devotion to duty, 
in keeping with the highest traditions of the United States 
Naval Service, aided greatly in the progressive consolidation of 
our defense positions on Guadalcanal and to the successful ac- 
complishment of allied objectives in the entire area.” 


DECORATIONS AND COMMENDATIONS 4] 


Cotonet Lawson H. M. Sanperson, USMC: 


“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of 
outstanding services to the Government of the United States 
as Operations Officer of a Marine Aircraft Wing during action 
against enemy Japanese forces at Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, 
from October 17 to December 31, 1942. Charged with the co- 
ordination, supervision and tactical employment of all Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps aircraft based at Guadalcanal, Colonel 
Sanderson performed these important duties efficiently, cou- 
rageously and with complete disregard for his own personal 
safety. His inspiring devotion to the accomplishment of a vital 
task in the face of repeated enemy bombing and naval gunfire 
was in keeping with the highest traditions of the United States 
Naval Service.” 


LiEUTENANT CoLongEL Joun N. Hart, USMC: 


“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of 
outstanding service to the Government of the United States as 
Commanding Officer of a Marine Observation Squadron from 
August 4 to October 30, 1942. Faced with the important task 
of establishing maximum striking power in the entire air de- 
fense of a Pacific Area, Lieutenant Colonel Hart surmounted 
all obstacles due to primitive conditions and shortages of per- 
sonnel and material and, in spite of these difficulties, succeeded 
in setting up and making completely operative two flying fields. 
His tireless energy and skill in directing the care and supply of 
aircraft en route to and from the combat zone, and the fine 
record of performance of his squadron under his inspiring lead- 
ership were essential factors in the successful operations of 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps aviation units in the South 
Pacific. Lieutenant Colonel Hart’s professional ability and 
courageous devotion to duty throughout this period were in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the United States Naval 
Service.” 


LieuTENANT CoLoneL SAMuEz S. Jack, USMC: 


“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of 
outstanding service to the Government of the United States 
while attached to a Marine Aircraft Group as Commanding 
Officer of all fighter aircraft of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps operating at Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, from No- 
vember 17, 1942, to January 18, 1943. Despite the strain and 
tension to which he was subjected during a grave period of 
ceaseless combat, Lieutenant Colonel Jack, employing skillful 
tactics, tirelessly and determinedly directed his fighters in action 
which resulted in the destruction of seventy-seven enemy planes 
in the air, seventeen on the ground, and nineteen others prob- 
ably destroyed. His inspiring leadership and outstanding pro- 
fessional ability contributed immeasurably to the success of our 
forces on Guadalcanal and were in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the United States Naval Service.” 


LizuTENANT CoLoneEL Paut Moret, USMC: 


“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of 
outstanding service to the Government of the United States as 
Operations Officer for all aircraft of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps operating at Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, 
from November 12, 1942, to January 20, 1943. Throughout 
an exceeding grave period, Lieutenant Colonel Moret displayed 
courage, foresight, and unusual ability in directing operations 
involving heavy and medium bombardment, dive-bombing, tor- 
pedo attack, search, reconnaissance, antisubmarine patrol, and 
air support of ground operations. His skillful employment of 
aircraft caused severe losses to be inflicted on the enemy in 
surface vessels, aircraft personnel, and vital materials. Deter- 
mined to keep our operational losses at a minimum, Lieutenant 
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Colonel Moret worked tirelessly and with great success toward 
airdrome control and the training and indoctrination of pilots. 
He contributed invaluable service toward the success of our 
armed forces in the Solomon Islands. His conduct throughout 
was in keeping with the highest traditions of the United States 
Naval Service.” 

LiEUTENANT CoLoneLt Raymonp C. Scotiin, USMC: 


“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of 
outstanding service to the Government of the United States as 
Operations Officer of a Marine Aircraft Group on Guadalcanal, 
Solomon Islands, from September 4-28, 1942. Due to his excel- 
lent understanding of the local air and ground situation, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Scollin, in spite of unsuitable and insufficient 
equipment and shortage of personnel and aircraft, codrdinated 
the air support given our ground forces so effectively as to make 
it a vital factor in the successful outcome of several actions. He 
also organized and controlled air operations against enemy sur- 
face vessels in the area. Although operations from this base 
were sometimes almost continuous throughout the day and 
night, he personally directed his department at all times, and 
his fine leadership, skill, and tireless devotion to duty contrib- 
uted much to the successful defense of this base.” 


Cotonet Amor L. Sims, USMC: 


“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of 
outstanding service to the Government of the United States as 
a Commanding Officer during action against enemy Japanese 
forces on Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, from September 20, 
1942, to January 1, 1943. Directing the administration and 
operations of his regiment with distinctive skill, Colonel Sims 
commanded his men in numerous engagements which con- 
tributed to the effective consolidation of our positions on the 
island and to the successful accomplishment of allied objectives 
in the entire area. His gallant and inspiring leadership was in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the United States Naval 
Service.” 


LieuTreNnant Coronet Merritt B. Twininc, USMC: 


“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of 
outstanding service to the Government of the United States as 
Assistant Operations Officer, from June 25 to September 20, 
1942. In addition to conducting aerial reconnaissance of the 
area of prospective operations, Lieutenant Colonel ‘Twining 
assisted in the preparation and execution of plans for the occu- 
pation and defense of the Guadalcanal-Tulagi area. As Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff from September 21 to December 10, 1942, he 
effectively defended the area during a critical period when our 
frequently augmented force was constantly menaced by in- 
creasing numbers and formidable pressure on the part of enemy 
Japanese. His superb tactical skill and unyielding devotion to 
duty contributed to our successful occupation and subsequent 
defense of Guadalcanal.” 


Capratn James N. M. Davis, USMCR: 


“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of 
outstanding services to the Government of the United States as 
Second-in-Command of a Marine Raider Battalion during 
Operations against enemy Japanese forces on Guadalcanal, 
Solomon Islands, from November 4 to December 4, 1942. 
Charged with the security of bases occupied by the battalion 
while engaged in guerrilla operations, Captain Davis was re- 
sponsible for the problems of supplying the patrols in the field 
and the relaying of messages from the advanced operating 
bases to division headquarters. His performance of this im- 
portant task, on one occasion in the face of armed opposition, 


was carried out with sound judgment, efficiency and meticulous 
attention to the successful completion of his mission. His con- 
duct throughout was in keeping with the highest traditions of 
the United States Naval Service.” 


SILVER STAR 


Extracts from citations” 


Captain Abert von K. Gary, USMCR: “Leading his com- 
pany as advance guard of the battalion, Captain Gary dar- 
ingly engaged a strong enemy combat patrol. With utter dis- 
regard for his own personal safety, he moved to a position 
well forward, exposed to hostile machine-gun and rifle fire, 
and by voice and radio directed the units of his company so 
effectively that enemy resistance was swiftly overcome.” 


Captain Rosert H. Haccerty, USMC: “Displaying the ut- 
most courage and efficiency, Captain Haggerty dauntlessly 
defended his line against overwhelming enemy forces. In 
the grim darkness of the rain-soaked jungle he and his heroic 
men battled fiercely against the hordes of Japanese and their 
strategically hidden weapons, finally defeating and virtually 
annihilating an enemy regiment.” 


Captain Witi1AM Lycetr Hawkins, USMCR: “For extraor- 
dinary heroism while serving on board a ship and acting as 
transport quartermaster achieved under the most perilous 
conditions an all-time unloading record of 157 tons per hour 
for any ship, any port, any method, and thus contributed 
materially to the capture and occupation of Rendova Island. 
While acting as a volunteer in the salvage party, he did at 
great personal risk, man a .50-caliber machine gun and as- 
sisted in driving off an attack by fifteen dive bombers, shoot- 
ing down one enemy plane in flames, disregarding the severe 
strafing to which the ship was subjected.” 


Captain AtFrep M. Licutrman, USMCR: “With utter dis- 
regard for his own personal safety and in the face of severe 
fire by overwhelming enemy forces, Captain Lichtman, by 
his superb leadership, skillful use of weapons, and fearless 
devotion to duty, turned back the hostile tanks and infantry 
and prevented the enemy advance.” 


Captain Ricuarp T. Wasusurn, USMCR: “While leading 
his company to the assistance of another Company which 
was already heavily engaged, Captain Washburn encount- 
ered a numerically superior Japanese force crossing a river. 
He unhesitatingly attacked the enemy, inflicting heavy losses, 
but was finally forced to withdraw in the face of overwhelm- 
ing machine-gun, mortar, and 20mm. fire. Quickly reorganiz- 
ing his company in the jungle, he dauntlessly led his men in 
a second attack against the enemy. His keen judgment and 
outstanding courage saved the lives of many in this engage- 
ment who otherwise might have perished.” 


First Lieutenant Evans C. Cartson, USMCR: “Charged 
with directing the advance guard of the battalion on several 
occasions, First Lieutenant Carlson, with sound judgment 
and unflinching courage, carried out the missions assigned 
him with marked success. On November 11, faced by a 
numerically superior enemy, he dauntlessly led his men into 
combat. When the company finally had to retire, due to the 
terrific fire of overwhelming Japanese forces, he effectively 
covered the retirement with his platoon.” 


First LreuTreENANT Benjamin E. Date, Jr., USMC: “As a 
pilot in a flight with five fighter planes which took off from 


*NoreE: The editor greatly regrets that space and paper shortage will 
not permit printing all citations and commendations in full. 
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Guadalcanal on a mission to destroy a concentration of enemy 
aircraft, he reached the target area in spite of such adverse 
weather conditions that ten other fighters which took off on 
this flight lost contact and were forced to return to their 
bases. He participated in the attack in such a manner as to 
surprise the enemy antiaircraft installations and to avoid 
their heavier concentrations. Six enemy float airplanes were 
destroyed on the water. On the return trip from this mission 
the flight located an enemy destroyer. Lieutenant Dale, with- 
out hesitation, accompanied the flight in an attack, making 
four passes at this objective, causing the destroyer to sink.” 


First LreuTENANT Rosert W. Burnetre, USMCR: “On No- 
vember 11, while his company was engaged with numerically 
superior Japanese forces, First Lieutenant Burnette, despite 
terrific enemy fire, moved two machine guns to a strategic 
position in the front lines and directed their employment 
with devastating effect upon the enemy.” 


First Lieurenantr Cievanp E. Earty, USMC: “Courageously 
leading his platoon in the van,of a surprise attack on a nu- 
merically superior enemy force, First Lieutenant Early, in 
the midst of battle, suddenly realized that two wounded 
Marines had become stranded in front of our lines. Immedi- 
ately leading an attack against the Japanese, he neutralized 
the hostile fire in that sector and then rescued his injured 


” 


men. 


First LreurENANT JAMEs P. Jacosson, USMCR: “After re- 
ated operations against the enemy, First Lieutenant Jacob- 
son skillfully led his platoon in a bold movement against the 
flank and rear of a Japanese patrol which lay in ambush. 
With grim determination and conspicuous bravery he neu- 
tralized the enemy fire and destroyed the remnants of the 
hostile force, contributing in a large measure to the success 
of his mission.” 


Seconp LrizeuTENANT Tuomas F. Marrtanp, USMCR: “On 
November 11, Second Lieutenant Maitland, commanding a 
platoon which had the point, suddenly contacted a numeri- 
cally superior Japanese force. By his sound tactical judgment 
and courageous leadership in the disposition of the point and 
the subsequent employment of his platoon, he not only extri- 
cated his company from an extremely hazardous situation 
but turned what might have been a disaster into a highly 
successful attack against the enemy.” 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 


Extracts from citations* 


Major Josepn N. Renner, USMC: “When engaged by eleven 
Japanese Zeros on January 23, Major Renner led his squad- 
ron into daring and aggressive action in which five enemy 
planes were destroyed. The same determined and courageous 
leadership effected the complete rout of nine attacking enemy 
fighters on February 1, Major Renner personally shooting 
down two Japanese planes in these engagements.” 


Mayor Louts B. RosertsHaw, USMC: “Major Robertshaw, 
contacting a large Japanese Task Force of five warships and 
several transports threatening Guadalcanal, in the face of 
heavy antiaircraft fire and fighter opposition, scored a direct 
hit on one of the transports. Gallantly leading an attack on 
the Japanese-held base at Munda Point on December 14, he 
and his intrepid men severely damaged the land installations 
in the area.” 





*NotE: The editor greatly regrets that space and paper shortage will not 
Permit printing all citations and commendations in full. 


Caprain Georce E. Dootey, USMCR: “Leading a striking 


force of four torpedo planes from Henderson Field, Captain 
Dooley intercepted an enemy battleship escorted by six 
destroyers, and intense antiaircraft fire; his command secured 
one direct hit on the battleship. Returning to the base to 
reload, the same group took off and renewed the attack, this 
time obtaining two hits, Captain Dooley personally scoring 
one. The following day, contacting an enemy force of four 
heavy cruisers and three destroyers, he led his unit in a daring 
and determined attack, scoring a direct hit on a heavy 
cruiser.” 


First Lizurenant Douctas A. Bancert, USMCR: “During 


two successive attacks on an enemy battleship and six es- 
corting destroyers off Guadalcanal, First Lieutenant Bangert 
piloted one of four striking torpedo planes with aggressive 
and courageous determination, contributing in a great meas- 
ure to the success of his unit which scored three direct hits on 
the hostile battleship.” 


First LizuTreNnant Wiii1am T. Campsett, USMCR: “Mak- 


ing an individual attack in a dive bomber against a Japanese 
task force of ten destroyers and five transports, First Lieu- 
tenant Campbell, in the face of heavy antiaircraft fire from 
shore and ship batteries, scored a direct hit upon a transport. 
On October 25, he skillfully, and with great determination 
located, tracked, and reported a Japanese task force, and 
despite enemy aircraft opposition, remained within sight con- 
tact and furnished valuable information.” 


Seconp LreuTENANT Frank L. Curistren, USMCR: “Partici- 


pating in a daring night flight [off Munda], Second Lieuten- 
ant Christen, one of the two pilots to make contact with the 
enemy, skillfully illuminated a Japanese destroyer by drop- 
ping a flare, and by his timely and prompt action, enabled his 
section leader to score a direct hit on the target.” 


First Lieutenant WiiuraM C. Hayter, USMCR: “On No- 


vember 13, during two successive attacks on an enemy battle- 
ship and six escorting destroyers off Guadalcanal, First Lieu- 
tenant Hayter piloted one of four striking torpedo planes 
with aggressive and courageous determination, contributing 
to the success of his unit which scored three direct hits on 
the Japanese battleship. On December 3, he participated in 
an attack on an enemy task force of four cruisers and six 
destroyers which resulted in two definite and two possible 
hits on a hostile cruiser.” 


First Lieutenant Rospert M. Parrerson, USMCR: “Be- 


fore daylight, First Lieutenant Patterson skillfully took off 
from a bomb and shell-torn runway to attack an enemy trans- 
port. Without supporting planes and in the face of heavy 
antiaircraft fire from ship and shore batteries, he scored a 
direct hit on the hostile vessel. Later that same day, making 
repeated attacks on a Japanese task force of ten destroyers and 
five transports which were trying with great determination to 
land troops on Guadalcanal, he scored two direct hits on the 
enemy transports.” 


Seconp LreuTENANT Joun S. Henperson, USMCR: “Taking 


part in an attack against a large group of enemy transports on 
November 14, in the face of hostile fighter opposition, Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Henderson succeeded in scoring a direct hit 
on a transport with a thousand-pound bomb. The following 
day he scouted and attacked remnants of the enemy task 
force which had attempted to storm Guadalcanal on Novem- 
ber 13. Fired on by an enemy antiaircraft battery during a 
search mission on November 20, he immediately put it out 


of action by a direct bomb hit, and on December 19, he par- 
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ticipated in a successful attack on enemy ground installations 
at Munda Point.” 


Seconp LizuTENANT Joun O. Hutt, USMCR: “Participating 


in a dive-bombing attack on a Japanese battleship, Second 
Lieutenant Hull, despite heavy antiaircraft fire from the 
enemy destroyer screen, pressed home his attack with such 
skill and determination that he scored a direct hit on the 
hostile vessel.” 


Seconp LizuTENANT Bernarp McSuane, USMCR: “During 


an attack on an enemy task force of four cruisers and six de- 
stroyers, Second Lieutenant McShane piloted one of seven 
striking torpedo planes with aggressive and courageous de- 
termination, contributing to the success of his unit which, in 
the face of heavy antiaircraft fire and fighter opposition, 
scored two certain and two probable hits on the enemy 
cruisers.” 


SeconD LizeuTENANT WiIL11AM P. Parrisu, USMCR: “Volun- 


teering to make an individual dive-bombing attack against 
an enemy task force of ten destroyers and five transports, 
Second Lieutenant Parrish, with great skill and determina- 
tion, pressed home his attack, and despite heavy antiaircraft 
fire from ship and shore-based guns, scored a direct hit on a 
transport, and then returned safely to his base.” 


Seconp LizuTrENANT Martin B. Rousu, USMCR: “Partici- 


pating in an attack against an enemy battleship of the Kongo 
class and six escorting destroyers off Guadalcanal, Second 
Lieutenant Roush piloted one of five striking torpedo planes 
with aggressive determination. In the face of heavy antiair- 
craft fire and fighter opposition, he fought his plane with 
skill and courage, scoring a direct torpedo hit upon the 
enemy battleship.” 


Seconp LieurENANT JoHN E. Sueparp, USMCR: “Volun- 


teering to make an individual dive-bombing attack against an 
enemy task force of ten destroyers and five transports, Second 
Lieutenant Shepard, with great skill and determination, and 
despite heavy antiaircraft fire from both ship and shore-based 
guns, scored a direct hit on a transport. During this engage- 
ment, Second Lieutenant Shepard, attacked by hostile air- 
craft, adroitly maneuvered his plane, shooting down one 
a with his fixed guns, and then returned safely to his 
” 
ase. 


Marine Gunner Henry B. Hamitton, USMC: “Marine 


Gunner Hamilton, with superb airmanship and unflinching 
courage in the face of determined enemy opposition, at- 
tacked and shot down four Japanese aircraft.” 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS MEDAL 


Seconp LrzeureENANT Etwyn W. Woops, USMCR: “For ex- 


tremely heroic and courageous conduct during rescue opera- 
tions following a boat collision on January 23, 1943. Gal- 
lantly disregarding his own personal safety, Second Lieu- 
tenant Woods swam to the aid of three helpless marines and 
in spite of dangers from darkness, icy water, and the handi- 
cap of heavy winter clothing, held their heads above water 
until they were picked up. At great risk to his life, he re- 
mained in the water, directing and assisting in the rescue 
operations until all but one of the platoon was accounted for. 
His fearless action was in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the United States Naval Service.” 


AIR MEDAL 


Extract from citation: 


Cotonet Joun W. Tuomason, Jr., USMC: “Acting as repre- 


sentative of the United States Navy, Colonel Thomason dis- 
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played keen professional skill during a long and difficult air 
tour to all the countries of Central and South America. In 
addition to charting new airways, many sites were surveyed 
and recommended as potential airfields, and established air- 
ports were classified with reference to existing facilities and 
required improvements.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Distinguished Service Order 


Coronet Merrirr Austin Epson, USMC: “In September 


last, Colonel Edson, commanding the First Marine Battalion 
on Guadalcanal, displayed in face of superior numbers of the 
enemy such a marked degree of cool leadership and per- 
sonal courage that the officers and men of his command 
were constantly inspired by his example. His personal in- 
fluence over them kept the men in position in the face of a 
fanatical enemy of greatly superior numbers despite the 
severest casualties to his own troops. Had the leadership dis- 
played by Colonel Edson been lacking, the enemy would have 
carried an important ridge one thousand yards south of the 
airfield on Guadalcanal and with this feature in his pos- 
session would not only have commanded the airfield but the 
entire defense installations surrounding it. This officer's 
conduct is worthy of the highest traditions of his service.” 


Mayor Joun L. Smrru, USMC: “As Commanding Officer of 


a Marine Fighting Squadron in the Solomon Islands, John 
L. Smith distinguished himself conspicuously by gallantry 
and intrepidity, at the risk of his own life, in repeatedly and 
successfully leading his unit to the attack against greatly 
superior forces of enemy aircraft in the Solomon Islands 
area. Between August and October, 1942, Major Smith shot 
down twenty enemy aircraft whilst leading his squadron in 
aerial combat, he himself having been shot down twice. This 
officer has shown an utter disregard for his own safety in 
driving home the attack at every opportunity. His daring, 
courage, and intrepid leadership made the enemy’s attack so 
costly to them and so ineffective that lives of men in the 
United States Land Forces were undoubtedly spared and 
much was contributed to the security of their positions.” 


Mayor Rosert E. Gater, USMC: “Major Galer distinguished 


himself conspicuously by gallantry and intrepidity, at the risk 
of his own life, in repeatedly and successfully leading his 
squadron of fighter aircraft in the Solomon Islands to the 
attack against greatly superior forces of enemy aircraft. Be- 
tween the 30th of August and the 26th of September, 1942, 
Major Galer individually shot down a total of eleven enemy 
bomber and fighter aircraft. His example of skill, daring and 
courageous leadership served as an inspiration to the other 
pilots of his squadron. In flights made under the extreme 
physical hardships imposed by protracted fighter operations 
above 25,000 feet altitude, and at times in the face of seem- 
ingly insurmountable enemy odds, Major Galer has always 
shown willingness to accept combat with total disregard for 
his own safety.” 


Conspicuous Gallantry Medal 


Marine Gunner Ancus Goss, USMC: “While a member of 


a detachment engaged in combat with a hostile machine gun 
and snipers’ nest entrenched in a cave on Tulagi on the 
10th of August, 1942, Gunnery Sergeant Goss, although 
severely wounded by the explosion of a grenade thrown by 
the enemy, without regard for his own personal safety, and 
in the face of the machine gun and rifle fire, charged into 
the cave and singlehanded destroyed the enemy with a sub- 
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machine gun. By this action Gunnery Sergeant Goss un- 
doubtedly saved the lives of other members of his detach- 
ment, and displayed a degree of heroism far above that re- 
quired in the normal line of duty.” 


SERGEANT Rosert Davin Rayssproox, USMC: “On the 27th 
of September, 1942, near Point Cruiz, Guadalcanal Island, 
while attached to Headquarters Company, First Battalion, 
Seventh Marines, and serving with the Battalion Landing 
Party, Sergeant Raysbrook did, on three different occasions, 
stand on a bare ridge, exposed to heavy enemy machine gun, 
mortar and rifle fire during which, on each occasion, Marines 
were killed and wounded to right and left, and did semaphore 
on each occasion, and did receive and send messages to a 
United States Naval Destroyer, giving the position of the 
Battalion Landing Party, and as a result of this action did 
get supporting fire from the guns of the Destroyer, enabling 
the Battalion Landing Party to inflict heavy losses on the 
enemy, and to fight its way through enemy lines and with- 
draw to the beach, and he did thereby distinguish himself 
above and beyond the call of duty, and without detriment to 
the mission of the command to which he was attached.” 


CUBA 
Naval Order of Merit 


LieuTENANT GENERAL THomas Hotcoms, USMC: “Because 
of the eminent services rendered, which have contributed to 
draw closer the bonds of friendship between Cuba and the 
United States.” 


MEXICO 
Military Medal of Merit 
Coronet Eart S. Prrer, USMC: “For high merits and as a 


demonstration of the friendship between our Armed Forces 
and the American Forces.” 


LETTERS OF COMMENDATION 


By Secretary of the Navy: 


Major Josepu N. Renner, USMC. 

First LreurENANT Puitire W. Kerry, USMCR. 
First Lieutenant AuFrep E. Zanrsont, USMCR. 
BricapreR GENERAL De Wirt Pecx, USMC. 


By Commandant, U. S. Marine Corps: 
Marine Gunner Rosert H. Hess, USMCR. 


By Commander of South Pacific Area and South Pacific Forces: 
Orricers AND Men oF Marine Ar Group TWENTY-FIVE. 


By Deputy Commander, South Pacific Area: 


Major Samuet B. Grirritu, Il, USMC. 
Captain Vernon A. Peterson, USMCR. 


By Commanding General, First Marine Division: 
LreuTENANT CotoneL RaymMonp P. Corrman, USMC. 


By Commanding General, Second Marine Division: 
First Lieutenant Orvanpo A. Patoporr, USMCR. 
First Lieutenant Georce W. Stivers, Jr., USMC. 
Seconp LizuTENANT Jonn E. Van Atstyne, USMCR. 
Seconp LreuTrENANT Carton E. Berrerron, USMCR. 
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See Here, Now! 


“Private Hargrove” Discovers the Marines” 


By Corporal Marion Hargrove 


non who looks like a soldier, talks like a sailor, 
fights like a wildcat, and thinks like a princess of 
the blood royal. Always a modest fellow, the Marine 
describes himself as a “soldier who can read and write.” 

The United States Marine, as any United States 
Marine will tell you with or without provocation, is the 
best looking, toughest, most intelligent, most polished, 
and most valuable member of the armed forces. When 
he hears that one-third of the nation is poorly housed, 
poorly clothed, and poorly educated, he knows which 
third it is. It is the Army, the Navy, and the Coast 
Guard. 

Although from year to year the plumage of this mag- 
nificent bird has become less and less bright, even today 
the sight of a full-dress Marine is a sight to dazzle the 
eyes of all who behold it. In any shortage of electrical 
power you could suspend him from a lamp-post and he 
would provide enough light for his duller looking com- 
peers to read a newspaper at a distance of four blocks. 
This splendid spectacle—this symphony of blues and 
white, of reds and golds—only the splendor of his per- 
sonal beauty, is fading fast away, leaving the Marine 
his proud physique and his pretty phiz, to lend mag- 
nificence to the American scene. 

The Marine is extremely proud that he is an am- 


To United States Marine is a military phenome- 


*Reprinted from Yank. 








ee ” 


. a sight to dazzle the eyes. . . . 


phibious creature. Get one of them to take off his shoes 
and what do you find? Web feet. 

The Marine thinks of his barracks as a ship and he 
speaks of it in nautical terms. A wall is a bulkhead; a 
floor is a deck, to be holystoned rather than scrubbed. A 
latrine is a head. The Marine never goes upstairs; he 
goes topside. When he gets topside he isn’t upstairs on 
the second floor, but the second deck. And he didn’t get 
there by the stairs, he went up the ladder. 

When a Marine is indoors or has no hat on, he 
doesn’t salute officers. When he is outside and salutes, 
his officer smiles very pleasantly and says “Good Morn- 
ing” or some such thing as that. This is because the 
officer has a deep respect for the Marine. “There is a 
member of the most efficient fighting force in the 
world,” he says. 

Although it is almost unbelievable, these glamor boys 
actually do KP. They put on their herringbone twill 
coveralls with the Marine j insignia and they work in the 
kitchen for a month at a time. Unlike the more prosaic 
soldier, however, the Marine gets $5 a month to cover 
the cost of any dishes he might break. If he breaks no 
dishes, the $5 is clear profit and the United States 
Marines win again. 

All is not peaches and cream in the life of a Marine, 
though. He gets less liberty than a soldier and a three- 
day pass doesn’t mean as much to him, since half that 
time must be spent in making himself as pretty as pos- 
sible. When he leaves his barracks, he must pass the 
inspection of two full-length mirrors just inside the 
front door. 

The remainder of his leave must be used to best ad- 
vantage in informing his family, his girls, his old boss, 
and any other unprotected civilian he might capture 
just what a great and wonderful thing the United States 
Marine Corps is and how lucky the civilian is to know 
someone who is actually in it. 

To make his spiel more effective, a good Marine will 
always have about him a fresh clipping headed some- 
thing like ‘ ‘Army Lieutenant Goes Over Hill to Join 
Marine Corps,” and at least one pad of notes to prompt 
himself on just exactly how the Marine Corps single- 
handedly won every battle in every war the U. S. has 
fought. 

The Marine does not overlook the value of the Army, 
the Navy, or the Coast Guard. He knows that they 
were organized and maintained to show, by contrast, 
the greatness, the wisdom, the courage, and the beauty 
of the United States Marines. 
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The Luftwaffe in 1943* 


URING the years immediately preceding the war, the 

German air force was the great instrument of Nazi terror. 
It was able to live up to this reputation, and with its support 
Germany was everywhere victorious, except in the Battle of 
Britain, until the German drive was stopped in Russia in late 
1941. Recent events seem to indicate that this strong arm of 
the Hitler government will probably be the first to crack up. 
This opinion is held by a number of British experts; the opinion 
is reached from the analysis of several pertinent facts. 

In the first place, it is commonly known that the Luftwaffe 
was designed and built for a short offensive war. The types of 

lanes which it adopted were designed for use as the spearhead 
of a Blitzkrieg. It had many light and medium bombers and 
fighter planes but relatively few effective long range heavy 
bombers. All went well with the Luftwaffe as long as it had 
practically complete control of the air. It waged intensive cam- 
paigns and accepted its losses. In order to produce the necessary 
quantity of planes, it had frozen its type to permit mass produc- 
tion methods and has introduced only two new types of planes 
of strikingly different designs. The Allies, on the other hand, 
went into mass production much later and converted their entire 
automobile industries to plane production. England, as well as 
the United States, has been able to introduce new types from 
time to time and to produce medium and heavy bombers in 
large quantities. 

While the Allied air forces have been building up rapidly in 
strength, the Luftwaffe is relatively less strong than it was in 
1941. Since Germany has been placed on the defensive, it has 
been forced to use its planes for uses for which they were not 
intended. Germany’s plane production is going down rapidly 
due to Allied bombing, and it is probable that the relative 
strength of the Luftwaffe will decline also. 

The Germans went wrong in their basic doctrine for the use 
of an air force. They designed theirs primarily for close support 
of the ground army and organized and trained it accordingly. 
They did not prepare it for great strategic tasks, as was evident 
at its defeat in the Battle of Britain. The result of the German 
doctrine is that situation on the ground takes precedence in 
most operations; and the control of air operations is in the 
hands of ground commanders. Our concept, on the other hand, 
is that air supremacy is of the first concern. In order for Ger- 
many to overcome the present handicap in the air, the Luft- 
waffe would be required to initiate an extensive program of 
strategic bombing, defend the Reich against Allied bombing, 
and, at the same time, continue the old mission of coéperation 
with the ground forces—all of this in the face of rapidly grow- 
ing Allied superiority. While the Germans had been used to 
having an umbrella of planes, her army discovered, during the 
final stages of operations in Tunisia, that the umbrella could not 
be provided without having first attained supremacy in the air. 
The Luftwaffe now finds itself faced with the dual task of pro- 
tecting the “greater Germany” and all essential communications 
against Allied bombing attacks and, at the same time, help pre- 
vent an Allied invasion. It is apparent that she does not have 
enough air force to do the former and, as noted above, does not 
have the right type of planes for the latter. 

In the campaign of North Africa, while the Germans were 


*Field Artillery Journal, July, 1943. 


seeking only to support the ground forces by air power, the 
Allies’ first objective was to achieve air supremacy in the theatre 
of operations and had, as their second objective, the support of 
ground forces. The results of the campaign indicate which doc- 
trine is the sounder. The Allies sought first to paralyze enemy 
air activity by long range bomber operations against the base 
of the enemy air power. After the command of the air had thus 
been achieved, all types of suitable planes were free to operate 
against the enemy on the ground without air interference. 

The Allied air forces in Africa were under concentrated 
command while that of the enemy was distributed under the 
command of several ground officers. Ability to concentrate 
quickly and carry out a flexible plan had overcome the Luft- 
waffe, operating under decentralized control. The moral effect 
on the German air crews was also very noticeable. 

The Luftwaffe’s main effort now is to protect the homeland 
and to support the army on the Russian front. Estimates at the 
end of last May were that about 500 fighters were available in 
Russia, slightly more than that in western Europe, more than 
600 fighters—mostly night fighters—in Germany, and slightly 
more than half that number in the Mediterranean area. Despite 
this concentration in Germany and on the western front, the 
Luftwaffe has not been able to materially reduce the effect 
of Allied bombing. That bombing has increased rapidly in re- 
cent months, and in addition to the vast damage caused by 
bombing, it has shot down almost as many German planes as 
the Allies have lost. 

An interesting change in the use of the Luftwaffe has been 
recently observed; it has imitated Allied methods by carrying out 
strategic bombing against Russian industrial targets. They ap- 
pear to have learned something from being on the receiving end 
of bombing raids. ‘The ultimate effect of bombing will be some- 
what like the effect of a blockade by sea power. While sea power 
maintains an external blockade, Allied air power is subjecting 
Germany to an internal blockade by the severe interruptions of 
her internal communications. 

The year 1943 may show whether or not the Luftwaffe can 
meet the multiple tasks which the course of land operations and 
the pressure of Allied power will force upon it. If it succeeds 
temporarily, the final resistance of Germany will be prolonged 
somewhat, but the fundamental disadvantages of her military 
position will be unaltered. If the Luftwaffe fails to meet the 
immense demands laid upon it, the deterioration of Germany’s 
military position will be correspondingly swift. 
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Our Japanese Strategy* 


ECRETARY KNOX has dropped a hint concerning Allied 
strategy against Japan. It should not be assumed, he said 

at his last press conference, that the present affords a guide to 
the future. Since the present pattern of our operations in both 
the Southwest and North Pacific seems to be of the island- 
hopping variety, this means it may be considered strictly a tem- 
porary procedure and that the next phase of the campaign will 
take on a different character. General Douglas MacArthur, of 
course, said as much some time ago, when he declared that 
our plans did not contemplate simply rolling back the carpet 
of Japanese invasion. Colonel Knox properly refused to specu- 


*Kansas City Star, August 2, 1943. 
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late on the details of our next moves in this theater. It is evident 
that we are now engaged in clearing the outer periphery of the 
Japanese sphere of control in the Pacific. As soon as that process 
is completed, the value of the older enemy bases inside the arc 
will be substantially reduced, because they will be deprived 
of their screen and thus be exposed to unpredictable attack or 
even bypassing. 

It is also clear that the United States has materially increased 
both its naval and air power in the Pacific, while the Japanese 
resources in both categories appear to be slowly eroding. For the 
last year they have shown no desire to risk their battleships, 
heavy cruisers and aircraft carriers south of the equator or east 
of the 170th meridian. ‘The war in the Pacific sector is approach- 
ing the stage where the Japanese must be prepared for quick, 

werful blows which may be delivered at any point on a front 
extending over thousands of miles. Our British allies are shortly 
apt to gain command of the Bay of Bengal with amphibious in- 
vasion of Japanese-held Burma. Unless the Japanese can manage 
to assemble and supply a bigger army than they are now re- 
ported to be using for the defense of Burma, there seems to be a 

ood chance of reopening land communication with China. 

And that achievement would allow us rapidly to increase the 
tempo of aerial warfare over Eastern Asia and gradually to pro- 
ject it to the islands of Japan. In Prime Minister Churchill’s 
phrase, we are “hotting up the fire” for the Japanese. 
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The War of Ship Tons* 


ET us compare the ship-building programs of World War I 
and World War II. The 23,000,000 deadweight tons sched- 
uled for World War II are to be built in 2 years. Slightly more 
than the 8,000,000 deadweight tons scheduled for 1942 were 
built. The World War I program covered 7 years and amounted 
to only a little more than half of the World War II program. 

The 23,000,000 deadweight tons, approximately 2,300 ships, 
to be built in 1942 and 1943, are planned as follows: 

300 ‘Tankers 

500 C-Series Ships 

1,500 EC-Liberty Ships 

The C-Series ships are the modern streamlined type ranging 
in size from 6,000 to 10,000 deadweight tons and having a speed 
of 14 to 16% knots. The Liberty ships are mass production ships 
of approximately 10,500 deadweight tons capacity and having a 
speed of 10 to 11 knots. 

The other side of the picture, losses due to sinkings, is far 
from encouraging. The ocean shipping problem has become a 
United Nations’ problem, like the war. Losses of United Na- 
tions’ Merchant Ships for 1941 were reported in the public 
press at 4,000,000 gross tons. The losses for 1942 have been re- 
ported between 7 and 8 million gross tons for the year. Axis 
submarines have succeeded, not only in reducing our tonnage 
and destroying valuable cargoes, but in delaying shipping as 
well. Our ships must wait for convoys and then proceed at the 
comparatively slow pace which convoys must maintain. 

While the United Nations have suffered severe losses in 
merchant ships, there is an encouraging note in that the United 
States shipbuilding program is gaining headway day by day 
and will turn out twice as much tonnage in 1943 as in 1942. In 
the first four months of this year the United States alone de- 
livered into service 536 new merchant ships, totaling approxi- 
mately 544 million deadweight tons. More ships were delivered 
in January, February, March, and April this year than in the 
first nine months of 1942. 





*Command and General Staff School Military Review, July, 1943, by 
Lieutenant Colonel R. R. Litehiser, FA. 


We have noticed the serious effect of sinkings in offsetting 
new construction. At the same time, demands for ships are 
steadily increasing, and the most efficient utilization of our ships 
becomes increasingly complicated. The Army has vast expe- 
ditionary forces to maintain in many and scattered sectors of the 
world. The Navy with its enlarged convoy operations needs 
more auxiliary ships for its supplies. Supplying the United 
Nations, notably Russia and Great Britain, with war materials 
and Lend-Lease goods requires still additional ships. Also our 
own needs for strategic raw materials cannot be neglected. Then 
there is the demand for ships in the Latin-American trade. 

All these demands for ships are backed by pressure from im- 
portant divisions of the government. Not only the Army and 
Navy present their demands by the Board of Economic War- 
fare, the Office of Lend-Lease, the Coérdinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, and other government agencies. It is the job of the 
War Shipping Administration to allocate ships where they are 
most needed. It functions as a Transportation Control Com- 
mittee before which the agencies mentioned above present 
their claims, to dole out available ships. 

There is another important factor with which we must reckon 
and that factor is the matter of distances involved in transport- 
ing our troops, in supplying the United Nations, and in ob- 
taining our own strategic raw materials. Our ships are actually 
sailing all over the world in World War II. The average round 
trip in World War II is 15,000 miles as compared with 6,000 
miles in World War I. We have troops to maintain in Green- 
land, Iceland, the British Isles, in South America, Africa, Iran, 
India, and in the Pacific Islands. The distances involved, 3,000 
miles from our east coast to Great Britain, 6,000 miles from our 
west coast to Australia, and 12,000 miles from our east coast, 
around Africa, to Iran and India are just so many numbers until 
we translate them into sailing time. A 6,000-mile round trip will 
take in the vicinity of 60 days, not more than six trips a year 
for a ship. The 12,000-mile round trip to Australia will require 
approximately 4 months, not more than 3 trips a year for a ship. 
The 24,000-mile round trip from our east coast around South 
Africa to Iran and India will require 8 months. A ship can make 
but three such trips in two years. Now that we have control of 
the Mediterranean, the time for this journey will be cut in half. 

Goods ready for overseas shipment must, in most instances, 
be moved from some inland production center to a port of em- 
barkation. There is an agency of control here also. ‘The Office 
of Defense Transportation provides the releases, without which 
the inland transportation of the goods could not be effected, and 
through which a balance is maintained between tonnage mov- 
ing to a port and the cargo space available there. 

It remains to load the ships so as to utilize their cargo space 
as completely as conditions will permit and then move them as 
rapidly as possible from port to port. Loading and unloading 
must be handled with dispatch. Nothing is gained in rushing 
ships to port if they must wait for loading or unloading, or in 
failing to load and unload up to the limit of available facilities. 

Steps are being taken to stretch our ocean-going tonnage still 
further. Trucks and planes are now being shipped “knocked 
down” wherever there are assembly facilities at the destination. 
This enables us to make still more effective use of our limited 
cargo space. And further, in some instances, troops are slept 
in relays where the ships have sufficient messing capacity to 
provide food and water for the additional men. 

When we have exhausted all means that we can devise to 
assure the most effective utilization of our shipping for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, and still more ships are needed, 
there seems to be but one thing to do and that is to build them. 
That is why our shipbuilding program has jumped and jumped 


again until we are counting on at least 1,500 new ships during 
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1943. If that is not enough, we must find the way to build still 
more. 
a ee 


Victory In The Atlantic* 


HE spring and summer of 1943 were probably the ‘Trafalgar 
Ter the U-boats. This turn in the course de guerre at sea—ap- 
parently sudden and dramatic—was actually slow and progres- 
sive. It started in the last months of 1942. November was a bad 
month, largely because of the losses suffered in the North 
African landings, but in December the curve of ship sinkings 
dropped sharply, and January and February were also favorable 
months for the Allied cause. In March, the sinkings rose again, 
but it was a transitory increase. April, May, and June, 1943, 
were about the best months at sea since the United States 
entered the war; June almost unbelievably good. Sinkings not 
only declined very sharply in these months, but in the latter part 
of the period, there were practically no attacks publicly reported 
on convoys bound for Britain. 

The reasons for this remarkable, though gradual, improve- 
ment in the course of the submarine war are many: (1) The 
reorganization of the Western Hemisphere—Britain convoy 
routes after we took Casablanca, which resulted in elimination 
of duplicating and over-lapping agencies, less friction, simplifi- 
cation, and greater efficiency in the North Atlantic was one of 
them. (2) The apparent diversion of merchant convoys bound 
for Russia from the dangerous Murmansk run to the Persian 
Gulf and Pacific routes may have reduced sinkings and freed 
more escort vessels for the Atlantic routes. (3) A great increase 
in the numbers of escort craft, planes, blimps, underwater sound 
ranging apparatus, and greater skill in their use, permitted far 


better surface protection for convoys. (4) More long-range, land-_| 


based patrol planes, and a greater and greater number of escort 
carriers provided far better air protection. (5) The develop 
ments of new and secret defensive and offensive anti-submarine 
weapons, and the improvement of old and tried and tested ones. 
(6) The production of a greatly increased volume of merchant 
shipping in the United States—19,000,000 tons in 1943 alone- 
far outstripped the U-boat’s capacity to sink ships. (7) At the 
same time the number of U-boats produced and maintained in 
active service at sea was reduced by the intensive air bombings 
of the German factories that produce submarines and parts, and 
of the bases that maintain, repair, and service them. 

Those are the major reasons—good and sufficient reasons— 
for the defeat of the submarine. As Secretary Knox has em- 
phatically declared, the submarine menace will not end until the 
war ends, but the trend is unmistakable. The U-boats have lost 
the Battle of the Atlantic, and although their future monthly 
tolls will undoubtedly increase periodically now and again, it 
is unlikely that the submarine will again threaten our victory 
as seriously as it did in the worst months of 1942. 





*By Hanson W. Baldwin, August Sea Power. 
+ A q vy 
Japanese Ship Losses* 

The Japanese fleet, on the basis of United Nations com- 
muniques since Pearl Harbor, has lost 147 cruisers and destroy- 
ers. United Nations communiques since Dec. 7, 1941, have 
claimed destruction of 45 Japanese cruisers, 92 destroyers and 
10 other naval vessels listed as being in either of the two 
categories. 

The heavy toll of such vessels while protecting supply routes 
may have been a factor in the quiet withdrawal of the Nippon 
ese from their last American foothold at Kiska. 





* Associated Press, August 24, 1943. 
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AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE AND COMBINED OPERA- 
TIONS. By Lord Keyes. 102 pp. New York: Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 


NE of the most significant books recently published, 

which is of special interest to readers of the Gazerre, is 
Lord Keyes’ Amphibious Warfare and Combined Operations. 
From his long experience with such operations, we are all 
willing to admit that no one is better qualified to discuss this 
type of warfare than the Admiral of the Fleet, the Lord Keyes. 
Keyes has had more than forty years of experience with com- 
bined amphibious operations. His little book is based largely 
on his own experiences and observations while taking part in 
the more important operations of that kind which have been 
carried out during his long career. He introduces his book with 
a discussion of the combined operations in the St. Lawrence 
River in 1759 and ends with a discussion of the recent opera- 
tions in the Mediterranean. All of the other operations covered 
by his book are those in which he participated in some capacity. 
He chooses for his discussions outstanding examples of such 
operations, of which some were very successful while others, 
for various reasons, were flat failures. In addition to the Quebec 
operation of 1759, which resulted in the ultimate conquest of 
Canada, he gives us brief accounts of the joint operations 
launched for the purpose of relieving the legations in Peking, 
China, in 1900, which was also successfully carried out; the 
Dardanelles campaign, which ended in a disastrous failure; 
the operations on the Belgian coast in 1918, which were partly 
successful; and a brief summary of some of the combined 
operations of British forces in the present war. 

Keyes is frank and critical in the presentation of his subject 
matter. He concludes that, in spite of the fact that this type of 
warfare was responsible for the founding of the British Empire, 
British leaders in recent years have been most backward in 
making use of any of its great powers. Throughout World War 
I, and until the last few months in the present war, the British 
have either failed to make the proper use of combined amphibi- 
ous operations, which promised great results, or have usually 
bungled up such operations when they attempted to use them. 
Their first real amphibious success in this war was that made 
jointly with the American forces in Africa. 

Keyes points out that the success at Quebec resulted from the 
closest possible coéperation between General Wolf and Admiral 
Saunders, complete control of the sea in the vicinity, vigorous, 
deceptive action and surprise measures, and a willingness to 
push the operation to a decision and accept the necessary losses. 
He attributes the success of the joint operation in China in 
1900 to the close teamwork between the navies and armies 
tepresented. The responsibility for the costly failure of the 
Dardanelles operation he lays at the feet of the British home 
government and of Lord Fisher, who failed to use this type 
of operation when the great opportunity came and then started 
it only half-heartedly with insufficient forces and by generally 
muddling the whole affair by tying the hands of responsible 
commanders with restrictive orders from London. He absolves 
Winston Churchill of practically all of the blame for this 
failure, which his critics used as an excuse for throwing him 
out of the British Admiralty at the time. 


Keyes, as Vice Admiral of the Royal Navy, was in full 
charge of the Zeebrugge raid in 1918. His account of this opera- 
tion is deserving of the most careful study by students of am- 
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phibious warfare. It is rich with important details of the plan- 
ning, designed to meet every possible contingency that might 
interfere with the successful completion of the operation, His 
account of this operation, as well as some of the others, show 
how easily a whole expedition can be thrown into confusion 
and disaster by minor incidents, such as a change in the direc- 
tion of the wind or the failure of some’ subordinate to act .inde- 
pendently, promptly, and with good sense. Keyes claims the 
Belgian coast operation was only a partial success, but it did a 
great deal to hinder subsequent German submarine operation. 

His discussions of combined operations in the present war 
are largely concerned with the Commandos, which he helped 
to organize, train, and direct. We have all noted that a great 
deal has been said about this branch of the British forces, which 
so nearly corresponds to our own Fleet Marine Force, and many 
of us have wondered why more has not been done by the Com- 
mandos. Their use, so far, has been for relatively minor opera- 
tions, a majority of which have been more or less failures. 
Lord Keyes gives us the answer to our questions in no un- 
certain terms. From the beginning of this. war, almost as much 
as today, the opportunities for combined amphibious operations 
have been almost unlimited. The British High Command has 
failed to support its Commandos and has kept them in a rela- 
tively insignificant status or has blundered in their use, says the 
author of this little book. Even when they were organized, 
equipped, and trained to a limited extent and were waiting to 
be used, they have several times been pushed aside when they 
might have been used with a promise of considerable success. 

Keyes is a strong advocate of combined command and believes 
that most of the British failures in this war to date have been 
due to over-cautiousness of committees and endless conferences 
of Chiefs of Staffs, which as a rule have failed hopelessly. He 
believes that we need fewer separate arms but more unified 
teams of all arms to do the job at hand. He points to the 
failure of the Coastal Command until it was made a part of the 
Naval Command and became a part of a larger coérdinated 
team. His point of view in this connection is deserving of the 
most serious consideration as both United States and Great 
Britain are gradually accepting it and are beginning to be 
successful in combined operations. 


C. H. Mercatr. 
Y 4 ra 


SCHOOL OF THE CITIZEN SAILOR. By Louis H. Bo- 
lander and others. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 630 pp. $3.00. 


ERE is a remarkable compilation of background informa- 
tion about the war and especially the Navy’s part in it. 
This book is a Navy version of a similar volume entitled School 
of the Citizen Soldier, which was adapted from the educational 
program of the Second Army under the direction of Lieutenant 
General Ben Lear. The present book contains all of the chapters 
of the original publication, except that those dealing with the 
armed forces have been enriched by the addition of a series of 
new chapters dealing with the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard. The book represents, therefore, a concrete act of collabo- 
ration between the Army and the Navy. 

School of the Citizen Sailor is divided into four parts dealing, 
respectively, with geography and world trade; the world crisis; 
American history and the Constitution; and the armed forces. 

Part I, by Professor William G. Fletcher of the Department 
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of International Relations, Yale University, gives an excellent 
picture of the strategic geography of the world. The several 
chapters in it describe the geographic foundation of world trade, 
the mineral and raw material problems of the United States, the 
importance of “lifelines,” and the problem of hemisphere de- 
fense. 

Part II, dealing specifically with the world crisis, was pre- 
pared by a Board of the Second Army. It treats the subject his- 
torically, beginning with the Treaty of Versailles and continu- 
ing through the invasion of Poland to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. The treatment of this section is commendably objec- 
tive. Dealing with a period when international politics were 
the guiding factor, an attempt is made to give an analysis that 
takes this factor into account and yet refrains from a political 
interpretation of it. 

Part III deals specifically with American history and the 
Constitution, and the subject is ably developed by Professor 
Ralph H. Gabriel of Yale University. In a little over 100 pages, 
Professor Gabriel gives a compact picture of the founding and 
development of American institutions and the rise of American 
democracy. 

In Part IV, Louis Bolander, Associate Librarian of the United 
States Naval Academy, has gathered together a remarkably com- 
plete and yet concise picture of our armed forces today and 
those of our enemies. He begins with the types of Navy ships 
and their uses, the services of the Navy to the nation, and the 
organization of the Navy and the Navy Department. 

Separate chapters are given to the Marine Corps and the 
Coast Guard. Marines will naturally be interested in the 
chapter dealing with our own branch of service and will be 
glad to find in this chapter a good thumbnail sketch of Marine 


Corps history, a discussion of the part Marines play in warfare, | 
a summary of the regular and specialists’ Marine training and | 
equipment, and even a consideration of the Marine Corps | 


Women’s Reserve. While the discussion is necessarily brief, it 
is sufficient to indicate the importance of the Marines in our 


naval establishment. Other sections deal with the naval staff, | 


naval aviation, and naval customs. 

The Army is next considered. Two chapters indicate its 
organization and the part that it plays in national defense and 
in combat. Not least valuable are the chapters devoted to the 
Japanese, German, and Italian navies. In these chapters, an at- 
tempt is made to give a picture of each of the enemies’ navies at 
the beginning of the war with the strengths and weaknesses of 
each. 

Finally, two chapters are devoted to the important subject of 
propaganda, both as a tool of peace and as a weapon of war. 
Special attention is given to Nazi propaganda strategy and ways 
of defeating its objectives. 

In his introduction, Randall Jacobs, Rear Admiral of the 
United States Navy, says, “The Navy, which seeks to serve 
the nation by more means than fighting ships, will provide 
through its educational program additional opportunities to 
make naval service not an interruption but an acceleration of 
life ambitions.” 

This book may well come to be an important part of that edu- 
cational program. Certainly, it should be of tremendous value 
to students in the college training programs of the Navy and 
Marine Corps and to the thousands of new officers and men 
who want to know more about their branch of the service and 
the way in which it fits into the overall picture of the war. Even 
for those who have devoted their lives to the Navy as a profes 
sion, this book will contain much of interest and value. We 


recommend it unhesitatingly to every officer and enlisted man — 


and woman in the Marine Corps. 
Currrorp P. Morenouse. 
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DEFENSE. By Field Marshal General Ritter von Leeb. Harris- 
burg: Military Service Publishing Company, 1943. 159 pp. 


$1.00. 


SURPRISE. By General Waldemar Erfurth. Harrisburg: 
Military Service Publishing Company. 200 pp. $1.00. 


HESE additions to the Military Classics Series are im- 
TW eet for the light they throw on the contemporary 
thought of the German Army. The series, of which these two 
are a part, is designed to make available to American readers the 
best writings of contemporary thinkers on military subjects at a 
moderate price. Both authors are high-ranking officers of the 
German Army and probably have had considerable influence on 
German military thinking. Both books are affected with the 
usual obscure German style; both pursue the usual “elaboration 
of self-evident truths which is the essence of German military 
writing,” and as a result, they fail to add very much to the 
understanding of modern war. 

Von Leeb in Defense points out the difference between tacti- 
cal defense and the broader or strategic defense. The latter 
form may be carried on by vigorous offensive action locally. It 
is significant, in this connection, that Hitler refused to follow 
von Leeb’s teachings in the war against Russia, while the Rus- 
sians adopted it almost entirely and appear to be winning in 
the long run. The author points out many examples in World 
War I to illustrate his principles for the correct use of the de- 
fensive. The translators have added a third part to the original 
work to round out the overall picture. 

The author of Surprise attempts to show that surprise should 
be the primary objective of all military plans. On the other 
hand, he contends no able commander should ever allow him- 
self to be surprised. The Germans made this a basis for much 
of their military training, particularly for night training with 


large organizations in order to concentrate secretly for surprise 
movements. He contends that most really successful battles 
have been won as a result of surprise. Surprise is usually only 
tactical; even so, our North African landings seemed to have 
been a big strategic surprise to the Nazi. 

But it must be admitted that secrecy can be carried too far 
in attempting to obtain surprise. Too much secrecy leads to 
confused execution, as plans are not understood by one’s own 
leaders. Many successful commanders have gone to the other 
extreme and told their soldiers their complete plan of battle. 
The author's example of the German surprise use of gas in 
France during World War I is an interesting admission by a 
high-ranking German that his country was the first to use 
poisonous gas in war. Erfurth holds that surprise large-scale 
raiding operations are impossible, but the Allies have made 
several such landings which apparently did surprise our 
enemies. He likewise does not believe that surprise can be ef- 
fected at sea under modern conditions—recent naval actions tend 
to repute this idea. Both books are essential for a comprehensive 
study of war. C. H. Mercatr. 
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GREAT SEA STORIES. Edited by Joseph Lewis French. New 
York: Tudor Publishing Company. 491 pp. $2.50. 


HIS is a collection of twenty-nine sea tales, It was originally 

put together by the late Joseph Lewis French and published 
in 1921 in two volumes. The present book combines these two 
volumes and adds two stories from the present war—The Raft 
by Robert Trumbull, and Battle in Subic Bay from They Were 
Expendable by W. L. White. The result is an anthology of fast- 
moving stories of the sea covering the seven seas and extending 
from the days of sail to those of the torpedo boat and the sub- 


marine. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE FIFTH COLUMN. By 
George Fort Milton. 247 pp. Washington: The Infantry 
Journal. $.25. 


HE author of this book has kept severely to the purpose 

that he established: the study of one phase of the Civil War, 
There is very little in the book about Lincoln, the man, almost 
nothing about the conduct of the actual warfare; the author 
deals with politics, and the social and ideological stresses and 
strains within a democracy at war—those strains that, to judge 
from the present conflict, seem to be an inherent part of any 
struggle in which a democracy engages. Reading this book is a 
little terrifying because it emphasizes only one aspect of the 
struggle; one begins to wonder where the residual strength was 
found in the commonwealth to preserve the Union and ca 
the war through not to a negotiated peace, but to a definite 
conclusion. Mr. Milton has quite rightfully refrained from 
drawing parallels between that war and this, but the parallels 
and whatever conclusions he wishes to draw from them are 
there for the observing reader. 

It is Lincoln the consummate politician who appears in 
these pages, a man with one object: to preserve the Union, who 
was working with conflicting forces and with new procedures. 
His official actions threw now one party and now another 
against him, and caused strange alliances among his enemies. 
Blunders of his subordinates, problems of military strategy, and 
great decisions of policy were thrown into his lap. What he did 
had to be done quickly and expertly, oftentimes without refer 
ence to an ultimate good but rather with due regard to popular 
reaction in the North and South. He was the opportunist that 
the times made him, but he never took his eye off the final goal. 

Directly after the Fort Sumter incident, the North was 
united. Congress passed a resolution which stated in part that | 
the war was being waged “to defend and maintain the suprem- | 
acy of the Constitution, and to preserve the dignity, equality, 
and rights of the several States unimpaired. . . . As soon as 
these objects are accomplished the war ought to cease.” But 
soon differences appeared both in ideology and method: One 
group wanted to use the war to abolish slavery, another group 
felt that to violate the provisions of the Constitution during the 
war was to lose what the North was fighting for. Congress de- 
clared itself slighted by the Executive's supreme control and 
set up a committee, the Joint Committee on the Conduct of 
the War, in order to establish its power over both strategy and 
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tactics in the field. And there were groups, of course, quite con- 

vinced by economic or idealistic considerations that the North 

was wrong and that a peace should be negotiated. 

Mr. Milton divides the groups within the nation in this way: 
|. The disloyal opposition, which consisted of the Copper- 

heads, and the secret societies like the Knights of the Golden 

Circle, formed with the idea of fomenting revolution or of 

instigating armed rebellion. 

2. The loyal opposition, which objected to the methods that 
Lincoln was using to win the war: the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus, and the proclamation of prospective 
emancipation of the Slaves. 

3. The men in the middle of the road, who gave their whole- 
hearted support to the President, and who represented a 
large part of the people of northeastern United States. 

4. The Radical Republicans, who wanted to use the war for 
their own purposes, and who saw in the war a chance to 
change the structure of the Constitution. 

It is easy to see how each of these groups treated such things 
as the draft, military defeat, or inflation, and how groups with 
utterly different purposes found themselves in unholy coalitions. 

Mr. Milton in a carefully documented study goes through 
the war year by year, and traces the rise and growth of each 
type of opposition: political struggles, secret or open rebellions, 
riots and strikes, espionage, and Confederate raids. 

The book makes absorbing but not exciting reading, for a 
curious reason: Aside from Lincoln the chief figures seem dim 
and shadowy despite the excellent thumb nail biographies of 
the author. Our country has grown too fast and it is so huge 
that figures great in their time have had to be shelved and lost 


sight of. 
This is a very good book; it is a historical study pertinent to 
the present and explanatory of it. TN Chassron 
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The Marine Corps... 


Our heartiest greetings to the MARINES 
and sincerest wishes for their early return 
from this conflict. 
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PICK OUT THE BIGGEST. By Frank Morris. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 132 pp. $2.00. 


ON’T start this book until you have time to finish it at 
D one sitting. It is the thrilling story of the cruiser Boise, 
which, as a member of a task force, took on six enemy ships 
north of Guadalcanal. Twenty-seven minutes later, all six of 
them were at the bottom of the sea. 

The title of the book is taken from a command by Captain 
“Iron Mike” Moran, which bids fair to go down among the 
famous phrases of Naval history. Lieutenant Forter, radar- 
man for the Boise, was staring into the midnight blackness 
when suddenly he saw a distant group of objects barely visible 
on her starboard bow. 

“On the target!” he reported. 

“How many ships?” asked Iron Mike, through the gunnery 
officer. 

“Seems to be five, sir.” 


But the Boise, herself, was badly hit—so badly that the Com- 
manding Officer of the task force wrote her off as lost. How the 
officers and crew valiantly fought the raging fires and brought 
order out of chaos on the crippled ship is a fascinating tale. 
When Admiral Halsey awarded a dozen Navy Crosses and 
other decorations to the ship’s officers and men, he gave well- 
merited recognition to a group of fighting sailors and Marines 
who carried out their duties in accordance with the highest naval 
traditions. 

When the Boise, after temporary repairs, sailed for home, her 
bow bore a big patch and, on a prominent position on the 
forward super-structure for all the world to see, six Japanese 
flags had been painted. No longer the Reluctant Dragon, the 
Boise had become a ship whose fame would endure as long 
as men honor heroism and loyalty in warfare at sea. 


Pick Out the Biggest is the stirring story of a gallant ship 





“Pick out the biggest and commence firing!” 

It was the initial action for the Boise, which 
had been dealing in bad luck for the first ten 
months of the war. The Pearl Harbor attack 
found the Boise out in the Philippines, but 
while all hell broke loose in the far east, she 
was obliged to spend her time on uneventful 
convoy duty. When she did get a task force 
assignment, she had the misfortune of run- 
ning aground on an uncharted coral pinnacle 
and ripping a large hole in her bottom. At 
Fremantle, where she put in for fueling on 
her way to be repaired, her men were greeted 
by other ships’ crews with the derisive yell, 
“Well, look who's here? The Reluctant 
Dragon!” A free-for-all fight was avoided 
only by direct commands from her officers to 
stay aboard. 

Thus the crew of the Boise, admirably 
trained and ready, was itching for a fight 
when on October 11, 1942, she was taking 
part with a task force scouting the waters in 
the vicinity of Cape Esperance, Guadalcanal. 
The Boise was first to sight the enemy. Even 
the terse language of the naval communique 
describing the encounter is thrilling: 
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“In a matter of seconds, the first target (a 
heavy cruiser) was lit up. . . . In four min- 
utes she sank, going down by the bow with 
her screws still turning. One minute later the 
Boise had her main batteries trained on a de- 
stroyer. This ship exploded and disappeared 
after one minute of the Boise’s murderous fire. 
Sixty seconds later the shifty Boise was con- 


‘centrating everything her guns would throw 


on another target. . . . This contact lasted 
four minutes, and the Boise took a hit from an 
eight-inch shell and several hits from five- 
inch shells. The captain’s cabin was demol- 
ished. A direct hit put one of her five-inch 
guns out of action. But in short order the 
enemy, which had been burning very brightly, 
exploded violently several times and was not 
seen again. . . . For two minutes the Boise 
had no target. Then fires were observed burn- 
ing on an enemy destroyer. For two minutes 
Captain Moran’s guns hit her and she dis- 
appeared. Finally another Jap destroyer (not 
Spotted at first) was sunk in a close-range duel.” 


Ready—nzow—to strike his blow! A few months ago he 
was a civilian, undisciplined and untrained for war. The 
transformation was quick and thorough. But even before 
it could begin, training camps, war production plants, sup- 
ply depots had to be built, and this task found Robert and 
Company ready, trained and equipped for urgent archi- 
tectural, engineering and construction work. 


Corpus Christi, Jacksonville, San Juan, Marietta, Miami, 
Conley, Macon, Pensacola, Brunswick, Dallas, Bermuda, At- 
lanta, Richmond, Phoenix, Seattle—these are centers where 
Robert and Company's staff has done important government 
projects. When the war is over, and private industry can 
build, Robert and Company will be ready again to work 
for the new Industrial South and the Nation. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


New York ATLANTA Wast 
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with an able skipper and a courageous crew. But the best thing 
about it is that the story of the Boise is not unique, but typical 
—typical of dozens and scores of ships of the United States Navy 
in combat with our Axis foes. Few of these have had benefit of 
publicity. Considerations of security have prevented telling the 
tale in many cases; in others, there was simply no one present 
to record the details and write the story. In some instances, 
where the fighting was hottest and gallantry unlimited, there 
was literally no survivor to bring back the record. It is well to 
remember, as we read such stories as this, that for every man 
decorated there are hundreds whose loyalty and courage made 
his exploits possible; and for every ship that has won a distinc- 
tive name, there are dozens that have carried on through thick 
and thin, in paths perilous but unsung, wherever the call of 
duty might lead them. 
Currrorp P. Morenouse. 
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CONFLICT: Tue American Civit War. By George Fort 
Milton. Washington: The Infantry Journal. 356 pp. 25¢. 


RIFLEMAN DODD. By C. S. Forester. Washington: The 
Infantry Journal. 209 pp. 25¢. 


HESE are two additions to the Infantry Journal’s Fighting 

Forces Series, which now make up a rather substantial |i- 
brary for the military man. Conflict is a comprehensive study of 
the American Civil War, viewed with the aim of developing 
both the origin and the consequences of that conflict. It is a 
first-rate history by a competent scholar. Rifleman Dodd is a 
novel, published in England under the title, Death to the 
French, dealing with the Peninsular Campaign. It is described 
as “the story of a trained and self-reliant fighting man,” and has 
several valuable pointers for the fighting man of today. 
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AMERICA’S NAVY IN WORLD WAR IL. By Gilbert Cant. 
432 pp. New York. John Day Co. $3.75. 


HIS book is the most comprehensive coverage of our navy’s 

effort in the present war that has come to our attention. 
Considering the difficulties of attempting such a work while 
the war is still in progress, it is really a better book than one 
should expect at this time. Much of it is first and second-hand 
information gathered from participants and a host of reporters 
and writers and will, therefore, be considered as source material 
for future historians. 

The author begins his book by a terrific attack on the OWI 
and navy public relations for their useless withholding of in- 
formation which, he claims, the American public are entitled 
to; but he more or less repudiates his own point of view by 
giving the reader a good general account of our naval effort to 
the end of January, 1943. Gilbert Cant has made use of prac- 
tically all published sources in writing this book and, at the 
same time, has withheld any information which he was, doubt- 
less, able to pick up and which should not yet be published for 
reasons of national security. The book is filled out by quoting 
many citations. He leans heavily on reports of individuals and 
official communiques, but, in his own words, he “owes most 
to the correspondents who preceded me in going to sea with the 
American and allied navies.” His book shows considerable in- 
fluence of the books written by war correspondents which have 
been reviewed by The Marine Corrs Gazette. 

While the author has no new facts to offer in connection 
with our naval war, he presents to us an overall picture with 
a well-balanced emphasis on the different phases of the war. It 
is, of course, written without access to official records and will, 
no doubt, be subject to considerable revision when more facts 
are known. His general conclusions, about the importance of 
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several naval campaigns, are, however, remarkably sound in 
view of the facts which he is in possession of or allowed to dis- 
close. 

In his chapter entitled “Stern and Fogbound Coast” he gives 
us a comprehensive account of the naval war in the North Pa- 
cific and emphasizes the importance of that theatre, the signif- 
cance of which has been constantly played down. Under 
“Crisis at Midway” he presents an overall picture of the critical 
situation in the Pacific, culminating in the decisive American 
victory in the Battle of Midway. The operations during the 
early months of 1942 in which our aircraft carriers fought 
several decisive battles with Japanese task forces are described 
in the author's “Battles Beyond the Horizon.” The overall pic- 
ture is one of the Pacific Fleet gradually working its way back 
from the disaster of Pearl Harbor through “A Fight Retreat,” 
“Hit and Run” tactics to the offensive operations in the Solo- 
mon Islands, which he entitled “Unlimited Liability,” and to 
the final resumption of the offensive on all fronts. 

Cant has no favorite instrument of naval warfare and con- 
tends the war in the Pacific must be fought out along traditional 
lines with the highest degree of codperation of all the forces 
available. 

C. H. Mertcatr. 
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REVEILLE: War Poems. By Members of Our Armed Forces. 
Selected by John Kiernan, Grantland Rice, and Daniel 
Henderson. 254 pp. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co. 


OME time ago, A. S. Barnes and Co. offered $1,000 in 
prize awards for the best poems written by members of 

our fighting forces. In response to this offer, three thousand 
poems were sent in; these came from every front and from 
every sea, and from every branch in the service. All poems that 
won awards have been collected in the little volume, Reveille: 
War Poems. The book is of great value in that it reveals the 
thoughts, spirit, ideals, and humor of our fighting men. It will 
undoubtedly be of great interest to all civilians; surely, everyone 
will wish to know the thoughts of those who are giving their 
lives and careers to preserve our free way of life. As the net 
profits on the book are to be divided between the U.S.O. and 
the American Red Cross, everyone should purchase a copy. The 
book would be an ideal gift to anyone who has relatives or 


friends in the service. 
Neue Hit. 
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To the U. S. Marine Corps we wish to express our heartfelt 


greetings — You're ‘“Tops”’! We’re doing our best to turn 
out weapons and ammunition and wish we could do more. 


WORCESTER TAPER PIN CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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1 in AIRBORNE INVASION. By John Hetherington. New York: 
dis- Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. 178 pp. $2.50. 
HIS book, written from official reports and from confer- 
ives ences with veterans of the Cretan campaign, is a full ac- BROCKWAY TRUCKS 
Pa- count of the battle of Crete, with special emphasis on the fight- 
nif. ing around Maleme. The author’s primary purpose is to make a 
ider survey of the Crete campaign as a demonstration of the possi- The Best in Motor Trucks 
ical bilities of air-borne attack. The account of Germany's attr ' 
ican of Crete and Britain's defense is told with great clarity and ac- ; 
- curacy. For those who wish to know the facts about the cam- for Over Thirty Years 
ignt aion and the military lessons to be learned from it, the book ‘ ; 
bed Bi freat value. The cioiaiad of the amazingly stiff resistance of BROCKWAY Trucks _ me. serving the 
pic- Britain in the face of overwhelming odds gives food for thought United States Ar med Services as they are serving 
ack to those who must repel air-borne invasion. The author points and have served the important names in Industry 
at,” out that the tactics of the defenders were such that Germany for the past 30 years. 
olo- has not again attempted to use air-borne assault against “any To do this they had to pass the rigid require- 
| to stronghold where an organized force of troops stood ready to ments of the country’s most exacting buyers—to 
fight.” Prove exceptional Power, Speed, Stamina and 
on- But Mr. Hetherington’s book is more than a factual account Operating Economy! 
nal of the battle of Crete. Written in a dignified style well suited 
Ces to his lofty theme, it is an epic tale of human valor that will @ 
serve as a fitting memorial to those young men, the flower of 
the United Kingdom and Australia and New Zealand, who 
died in the defense of Crete, and to the unconquerable Cretan BROCKW AY MOTOR CO. Ine. 
Bs civilians who perished with them. The author tells a story of ? 
il devotion to duty unsurpassed in history. He points out that the Factory and General Office: 
" defense of Crete was a military necessity—that it saved the 
Middle East. He has only high praise for all those directly re- Cortland, N. Y. 
in sponsible for the defense and declares that Crete was not lost 6 Drv eninal (igs 
of by Freyberg’s men but by “the actions of the cowards, charla- Branches and Dealers in Principal Cettes 
ind tans, knaves, and fools who misdirected British foreign policy 
om | for so many years. These are the men who must answer for the 
hat | shattered bodies, the shattered minds, and the shattered lives 
lle: that are the legacy of Crete.” 
the Newure Hirt. 
vill 7 7 y 
ne 
eit | | AIRPOWER AND TOTAL WAR. By Cy Caldwell. 244 pp. THE AMERICAN PULLEY 
ret | New York: Coward-McCann. $2.50. 
nd UMEROUS books and articles have been written by over- COMP ANY 
he zealous experts, and even by crack-pots, to the effect that 
or some particular kind of weapons will be the all-controlling 
force in war. This has been particularly true of air power. Many 
extremists have written books trying to demonstrate that air PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA 
— power alone can win wars, while conservative military and - 
naval personnel have often underestimated its possibility. 
Cy Caldwell, a former World War I flyer and a writer on 
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aeronautics, in this book re-examines the facts of air power in 
the light of recent experiences in this war and presents his con- 
clusions. The result is an excellent appraisal, though, at times, 
by his own admission, he states conclusions that are all too ob- 
vious. 

The author gives us a brief history of military aviation, and 
examines the claims of a number of exponents of air power such 
as Douhet and Mitchell and many of the lesser important 
authorities. The author originally believed, like other ex- 
tremists, that air power held the answer to victory in war and 
that the part to be played by the army and the navy would be 
relatively unimportant, but he is now convinced, from a study 
of the events of the last three years, that such a conclusion is 
unsound. He concludes that there is a practical limit to what 
can be done with air power and that extremists’ claims are too 
often based on unlimited range of aircraft, unlimited quantities, 
as well as no limit in training pilots and other crew members. 
However, he points out that air power is playing a far greater 
part in this war than most of the generals and admirals of enemy 
and friendly countries had ever dreamed. It has progressed far 
beyond its orthodox réle of 1939. He points out the importance 
of control of the air before air support can be given to either 
naval or ground forces. He concludes that, unless an air force 
is sufficiently strong to overcome the interference of the enemy 
air forces, it is impossible for it to support the ground forces by 
the methods most commonly used in this war. 

His study of the Battle of Britain led him to believe that 
the German air force failed to win a decision because it was 
unable to overcome the British Fighter Command. The suc- 
cesses of the Germans in their earlier campaigns were due, 
partly, to their complete control of the air, and they could not 
have given the effective support to the ground forces without it. 
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He contends that it is probably not possible to win over our 
enemies by air action alone as aviation cannot occupy or con- 
quer enemy country. But if the thirty-one key cities of Germany 
were destroyed, war production would be crippled to such a 
degree that defeat of the German armies could be accomplished 
by the Allies available to us. 
C. H. Metcacr. 
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SCOUTING AND PATROLLING. By Captain Arthur 
Goodfriend. Washington: The Infantry Journal. 126 pp. 
25¢. 

HIS is the second of the Infantry Journal's graphic port- 

folios dealing with military training subjects. Like the first 
one, The U. S. Army Rifle, this was prepared with the assistance 
of Time, with the coéperation of Life photographers, and is 
based on doctrine established at the Infantry School, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

In this issue, we give some extracts from Scouting and Pa- 
trolling. As will be seen from these, the book consists of a series 
of vivid pictures and brief accompanying texts illustrating es- 
sential phases of the subject. 

It is to be hoped that this series will be continued as it provides 
a remarkably effective teaching instrument. Both of the book- 
lets, so far published, are of value to the Marine Corps as well 
as to the Army. 


q . q 


PRIMER OF CELESTIAL NAVIGATION. By John Favill, 
M.D. New York: Cornell Maritime Press. 263 pp. $2.00. 


ESIGNED as an introduction to the subject of off-shore 
position finding, this book is written in simple non- 
technical language that should help the student learn the 
fundamentals quickly. It is not intended to supplant such 
standard texts as Bowditch or Dutton, but rather to smooth the 
road to those books and indicate the best ways to use them. The 
author, an associate member of the U.S. Naval Institute, writes: 
“The best-known books are written by men of much learning 
who often seem to have forgotten certain stumbling blocks 
which they themselves passed long ago. I have done some of my 
stumbling quite recently and am now trying to show how such 
can be prevented.” 


C. P. M. 
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SONGS OF MANY WARS. By Kurt Adler. New York: 
Howell, Soskin, Publishers, Inc. 221 pp. $3.00. 


HIS is a collection of wartime songs gathered from many 
nations and peoples and covering a period from the six. 


teenth to the twentieth century. Many familiar titles are in. | 
cluded, such as March of the Men of Harlech, A Mighty For. | 





tress, Yankee Doodle, America, the familiar Civil War songs, 


and some from the First World War. National anthems include | 


the Star Spangled Banner, La Marseillaise, and the Polish and 
Yugoslav national anthems. Along with these are many unfa 
miliar songs taken from Chinese, Russian, and Balkan sources, 
A few of these have been presented to the American musical 
public by Paul Robeson and others, but many of them are en- 
tirely unfamiliar. Despite their diversity of origin, the compiler 
writes: “None of these songs is dead. Each one is still being sung 
today in some corner of the global battlefield.” 
A Y > 
GERMAN MILITARY SCIENCE. A Book of Readings com- 
piled by Ames Johnston. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 162 pp. $2.00. 


HIS is an anthology of selections from military books cur 

rently read by officers of the German Army. The readings 
are in German and are selected as suitable for American col- 
lege students who have had three or four semesters of Ger 
man. A vocabulary is included. 

+ ° 4 
THE SUN TRAIL. By Merritt Parmelee Allen. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 198 pp. $2.00. 


HIS is a book for young people, based on the campaign of | 
Jedediah Strong Smith, who led the first Anglo-Saxons into 


California overland from the East. It is based on journals of the 
expedition and brings to life this little-known but important ad- 
venture in the expanson of the American frontier. 
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MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 








FILL UP with fragrant Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Blended from choice Kentucky burleys, it’s 
mellow and mild, with a superb aroma! 
Men in the armed forces agree it’s “the 
quality pipe tobacco of America.” 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


Smokes as sweet as tt smells 


‘*Your husband has been telling me | 
all about his wonderful Sir Walter Raleigh’’ 


UNION MADE 







PIPE TOBACCO 
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BROWN 
KNITTING 
COMPANY 
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Now we’re making it 
HOT for the AXIS! 
































ALVA TAPE MILLS 


Division of 
ANDREW Y. MICHIE & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 
TAPES, BINDINGS, HYMO &e¢, 0.5. 
AND HAIR CLOTH 


Howard and Berks Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Columbia Ideal Quilting Co., 


INCORPORATED 
Ww 


43-15 34th Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY 
NEW YORK 





























GOLDBERG BROS. 


Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Motion Picture 
Reels and Cans 


16mm and 35mm 


DENVER Ke CoLorabo 





Brooks - Scanlon Corporation 
FOLEY, FLORIDA 


Ww 


Serves the 


U. S. MARINES 























BEAVER 
PIPE 























Paasche 


MANUAL AND AUTOMATIC 


AIRPAINTING EQUIPMENT 


Speeds Finishing and Maintenance Painting of Planes, 
Tanks, Ships, Guns, Shells and Thousands of Products 
for War. For information on Paasche Equipment for 
your needs write today — our engineers will help you. 


* * 
PAASCHE AIRBRUSH CO. 
1948 DIVERSEY PKY. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For SUSTAINED HEAT Sell 


GENUINE RAVEN RED ASH 
KILLARNEY POCAHONTAS No. 3 
LILLYBROOK POCAHONTAS No. 4 
BIG STICK BECKLEY 


All Produced in a Complete Range of Stoker 
and Domestic Sizes 


Raleigh Smokeless Fuel Co. 


BECKLEY, W. VA. 
CHICAGO NORFOLK 





H. SWOBODA & SON, Inc. 


Glove, Garment, & Helmet Horse 
and Specialty 


LEATHERS 
* 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


























JACOB REED’S SONS 


First port of call for 
Marine Officers’ Uniforms 
since 1824 
~-# Write for Quotations }ge-- 
1424-1426 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
* 


‘IT’S RIGHT AT REED’S”’ 











DORSEY TRAILERS 


Trailers - Bodies - Tanks 


On All Fronts with the Heroic Marines 


ELBA 


ALABAMA 




















Honolulu, T. H. 
843 Kaahumanu St. 
P. O. Box 673 
Tel. 5368 


S & K SALES CO. 


Factory Distributors 
450 BRYANT STREET 


SAN Francisco, CALIF. 


San Diego, California 
832 Second Avenue 
Tel. Franklin 6466 





Telephone GArfield 1953 


New York, N. Y. 
11 W. 42nd St. 
Tel. Lackawanna 4-6846 


Norfolk, Virginia 
111-113 W. Tazewell St. 
Tel. 2-7777 


Thomas Textile Service 


Company 


x *& * 


1926 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
































The Standard Ultramarine Company 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


* 


Manufacturers of 


DRY COLORS — DYESTUFFS 
BARIUM PRODUCTS 














ANDERSON 


SUPER-SILVERTOP STEAM TRAPS 


Noted for 


Greater Capacity 

Higher Efficiency 

Much Longer Life 
Simplified Piping 
Ease of Installation 
Greater Economy 


THE V. D. ANDERSON CO. 


1935 W. 96th St. 


Cleveland, Ohio A 
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STANDARD 
FORGINGS 
CORPORATION 


OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Works: INDIANA Harsor, INDIANA 























AMERICA NEEDS NURSES::--ENLIST NOW 


s 
“ 
*« 
* 
"a 
nN 
War oO" 


CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
PAULETTE GODDARD 
VERONICA LAKE 


PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE ACTUAL 
SET OF PARAMOUNT'S NEW PICTURE 


“$0 PROUDLY WE HAIL” 


AN EPIC OF THE NURSES 
ON BATAAN 


. Goop Tosacco, Yes... the 
right combination of the Wortp’s- 
Best CIGARETTE TOBACCOS... 


I; isn’t enough to buy the best cigarette tobacco, 
it’s Chesterfield’s right combination, or blend, of 
these tobaccos that makes them so much milder, 


cooler and better-tasting. 
Good Tobacco, yes... but the Blend — the Right 


_ Combination — that’s the thing. 
Smoke Chesterfields and find out how really 
good a cigarette can be 

one 


<i ome m 
eee isi hailey nanan 7 
antag srt or t= agist ema 


Copyright 1943, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 





